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Damien the Leper 


The courage that took him to Molokai. 


Rites of paganism still were 
practiced on the Island of Kohala, 
and many of Damien’s community 
were still under the necromantic in- 
fluence of native witch-doctors who 
were careful to keep their identity 
a secret. In ancient times those 
sorcerers, called kahunas, had been 
a highly revered and feared class— 
next in rank, and certainly not sub- 
servient in authority, to the kings. 
Indeed, they had grown so strong 
in power that just fifty years before 
Damien’s arrival the Islands had 
been taboo-ridden to a degree that 
would have seemed ludicrous, if the 
results had been less tragic. A ka- 
huna had the power of life and 
death; as he was supposed to be in 
constant communication with his 
favorite divinity, he could issue a 
taboo at the slightest provocation. 
The only possible escape for the un- 
fortunate transgressor of a priestly 
ban was to flee to a city of refuge; 


By JOHN FARROW 

Excerpt from the book 
for, like the ancient Jews, the 
Hawaiians had these walled towns, 
bounded by temples, and all men, 
no matter what were their crimes, 
could find safety within the pre- 
scribed limits. 

These island people seem to have 
had many other customs in com- 
mon with the Israelites. Circum- 
cision was practiced and the le- 
gends of the Creation are strangely 
similar to the Old Testament, al- 
though instead of one Deity a 
divine trinity existed at the be- 
ginning: Kane, the founder, Ku, 
the builder, and Lono, director of 
the elements. This Trinity created 
the earth and the heavens, the sun, 
moon and stars, and from the 
earth a man was fashioned in the 
likeness of Kane. This and other 
similar stories were brought to the 
islands in the eleventh century by 
the high priest Paao, and passed 
from generation to generation by 
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the successive kahunas. 

Unfortunately, until the arrival 
of the missionaries, they never had 
any method of writing, not even 
picture-writing like that of the 
Egyptians and Aztecs. Where and 
how did the Hawaiian priesthood 
become possessed of these tales so 
strangely akin to the Hebrew nar- 
rative of the Book of Genesis? 
There are many theories but none 
of them has ever been satisfactorily 
proved. As the centuries rolled by, 
the Biblical tradition, although still 
existing, did not serve to prevent 
the formation of lesser divinities. 
War Gods sprang into being and 
finally each trade or profession ac- 
quired its tutelar deity, and with 
them came innumerable gnomes 
and fairies, nymphs, monsters and 
evil spirits. The credulous people 
were at the mercy of any fakir 
with sufficient imagination to cre- 
ate a tale of superstition until, with 
the death of Kamehameha I, the 
power of the kahunas was broken 
and gradually as a class they were 
to perish. Nevertheless, for several 
generations, an occasional one per- 
sisted in the remote districts, form- 
ing cults the adherents of which 
met, in secret, to practice sinister 
rites. 

Rumors of such a sect existing 
in his parish came to the ears of 
Damien; there were whisperings in 
the confessional of spells and fears 
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and of ritualistic dances that were 


exotic and obscene. At deathbeds 
he sometimes had seen unmistak- 
able evidences of the sorcerer’s 
trade in the form of unclean tokens 
and charms. Although he cam- 
paigned vigorously and tried to 
discover the identity of the mem- 
bers and the whereabouts of the 
meetings, his efforts met with fu- 
tility. Even the most faithful of 
his parishioners, as though they 
dreaded some supernatural revenge, 
would become uncommunicative 
before his queries and, to his dis- 
may, the evil influences seemed to 
be spreading, rather than decreas- 
ing. Faces that had been friendly 
were turned away from him when 
he passed. Greetings were not an- 
swered, and the congregation at 
the chapel began to decrease. At 
funerals, when he was reading the 
service, he was conscious of a 
furtive air among the mourners as 
though other powers were being 
appealed to. 

One night as he sat outside his 
house enjoying the peace of the 
evening and idly peering up at the 
spangled canopy of the tropical 
night, he heard distant drums that 


‘throbbed with an unfamiliar note; 


not the usual festive beat, but a 
rapid, disquieting tattoo. The sharp 
silence that followed an abrupt 
cessation of the noise was punctu- 
ated with an inhuman scream, then 
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silence again. Damien, startled to 
his feet, stared at the direction of 
the noise in a state of angry alarm. 
He had been long enough in the 
island to know better than to at- 
tempt a search that evening; the 
following day he made a thorough 
exploration of the neighborhood 
and was rewarded by finding, 
hidden in a thicket of tree ferns, 
a strange and rudely shaped image 
of stone. In the cool green twi- 
light, caused by the natural roof 
of the giant fronds that met over- 
head, he carefully examined the 
idol. It had a roughly hewn face 
and was obese and squat, standing 
about four feet tall and at the base 
was a flat rock, evidently an altar 
which was mottled with dark 
stains, still damp and thick, of 
clotted blood. The repugnant evi- 
dences of recent and gory sacri- 
fice gave the priest added strength. 
Pushing against the image he 
toppled it over, smashing the altar 
beneath. Then with the clasp knife 
he always carried he slashed two 
branches from a nearby tree and 
lashing them together with vine 
tendrils fashioned a crude cross 
which he triumphantly erected in 
the place where the idol had stood. 
To leave no doubt as to who was 
responsible for this handiwork he 
left his clerical hat on the ground 
in plain view. 

The following day was a Sun- 
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day and in the church he delivered 
a bitter harangue that was both a 
denunciation and challenge against 
the sect of idol worshipers. He did 
not have to wait long for an an- 
swer. The next morning a sorcerer’s 
talisman in the form of a small, 
oddly shaped shell, filled with 
evil smelling ashes and bound 
with dried sinews, was found 
tied to his door. Well aware 
that the eyes of the entire village 
were watching his every action, he 
took the token and with a great 
show of contempt tied it to the 
tail of a large hog. All that day 
the swine snouted and grubbed for 
food in the usual noisy way of 
such an animal, quite unaware of 
the abracadabra at its rump; but 
in the evening it died; the corpse, 
revealing a throat cut in a jagged 
wound, was left at Damien’s door. 
He tried to make a joke of the 
affair, saying that although the 
beast’s death was the work of a 
poor butcher, he was nevertheless 
grateful for the gift of fresh pork, 
even though it be from an anony- 
mous donor. But the villagers re- 
fused to share his lightheartedness, 
no native could be induced to ven- 
ture near the carcass, and indeed 
the man who acted as his servant 
vanished when called to help skin 
it. 

Late that night as the priest lay 
tossing in his bed, troubled with 
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the difficulties of this new problem 
which was gradually diminishing 
and threatening to destroy his in- 
fluence, the distant beat of drums 
suddenly intruded on his thoughts. 
He listened intently and then be- 
came conscious of a fresh sound; a 
faint scratching at the window. A 
woman was there, a timid frighten- 
ed creature—he recognized her as 
one whom he had once befriended 
by giving medicine to her sick child. 
With haste that was so frantic it 
made her speech almost too inco- 
herent, she whispered a few words; 
then, as though terrified at her own 
rashness, she fled back into the 
shadows before he could ask further 
questions. But she had said enough. 
Incantation rites, a conjuring of 
evil spirits against his life, were 
being held at that very moment in 
a burial cave not far away. 

It did not take him long to don 
shoes and cassock. Seizing a thick 
sturdy stick, which he sometimes 
used on tramping expeditions, he 
opened his door, only to pause at 
the threshold where, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he deposited the 
stick back in its accustomed place, 
reasoning that it would be just as 
well to be completely unarmed as 
to bring such a poor weapon into 
the gathering he expected to find. 
After an hour’s journey he arrived 
at the entrance of the burial caves 
which were on rocky shelves that 
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protruded from the side of a small 
hill. The long walk through the 
darkness of thickly clustered trees 
on such an errand must have tried 
even his indomitable courage but 
he kept steadily on. 

Muffled drums were beating. 
From the cave mouth a glare, 
wavering and of a pale reddish hue, 
gave fitful illumination to the sur- 
rounding rocks. As he emerged 
from the tree shadows to the hill- 
side he could hear, over the now 
loud savage beat of the drums, a 
wailing scream as though an ani- 
mal was being tortured. Appar- 
ently the ritualists felt certain of 
being undisturbed or perhaps they 
were too absorbed in their grue- 
some functions; whatever the cause, 
there was no guard to prevent the 
priest clambering to the cave en- 
trance and from there, in the 
shadow of a giant boulder, wit- 
nessing a weird scene. 

Four tall, smoky, flaming torches 
were implanted in the center of the 
cavern floor. Their flickering light 
revealed a half circle of about thirty 
men of varying ages crouched, 
shoulder to shoulder, staring with 


“fixed eyes at the shadowy end of 


the cave, where a ghoul-like figure 
was bent low, huddled at some task 
that Damien, in smoke-laden air, 
at first could not discern. From this 
individual came a muttered incan- 
tation. Flanking the cavern walls 
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and squatting among human bones 
were the shadowy outlines of the 
drummers who were pounding at 
the shark-skin covered gourds in a 
rapid, unceasing tempo. On heaps 
of mouldering kapa cloth, bones, 
startlingly white in the gloom, lay 
scattered everywhere in a terrible 
confusion of separate feet, hands 
and skulls. The air was almost un- 
breathable and stank of death. The 
walls were wet with a moisture that 
in the changing light glittered like 
slime-covered coal. 

The incantation rose higher and 
Damien, his eyes becoming more 
accustomed to the murk, recognized 
the speaker as being one Mauae 
who had a reputation throughout 
the region as a hermit and a sooth- 
sayer. Shrunken and black, tooth- 
less and incredibly old, he was an 
evil sight at any time and actually 
was not Hawaiian by birth or blood 
but a dubious mixture of negro and 
Portuguese, born in the West In- 
dies where, at a tender age, he 
joined the crew of an American 
whaler, which he had promptly 
deserted on arriving at the Islands. 

As Damien watched, this indi- 
vidual straightened up to reveal that 
the object over which he had been 
crouched was the limp form of a 
small dog. Its throat had been cut 
and Mauae, holding the head of 
the unfortunate animal in a rigid 
Position, spouted the blood into a 
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large open gourd. When it was 
filled he relinquished the corpse and 
devoted his entire attention to the 
gory vessel, staring into it and 
screaming a supplication, swaying 
backwards and forwards as though 
trying to work himself into a trance. 
The gibberish that he chanted was 
a language unknown to Damien, 
but the priest rightfully concluded 
that both it and the demonological 
ceremony belonged, not to this is- 
land, but to the country of Mauae’s 
negro forbears. He strained for- 
ward in an effort to distinguish the 
words but, with a disturbing 
abruptness, the conjuration ceased 
and the witch doctor held up his 
hand in a signal to the drummers 
who also stopped. 

The sudden silence that followed, 
broken only by the sound of heavy 
breathing, seemed unnatural; it was 
a silence laden with the weight of 
expectancy. Another signal was 
given and three of the torches were 
extinguished, leaving only one wav- 
ering smoke-crested flame whose 
shifting shadows made uneasy 
movements among the watchers. 
But their eyes remained fixed, in a 
rigid gaze, fascinated by fear, upon 
the dim figure by the gourd who 
now reached back into the shadows 
beyond the corpse of the butchered 
dog and drew out another object; 
a crudely fashioned puppet whose 
wooden face had been smeared 
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white and which wore a black cloth 
cassock-like gown. A tiny wooden 
cross was hung about the neck and 
a string of rosary beads that Dam- 
ien had missed from his house some 
months before was fastened around 
the waist. There was no doubt 
but that the doll was supposed to 
be an effigy of the priest and the 
witch doctor gloated over it as he 
twisted back to the blood receptacle. 

Damien did not hesitate any 
longer. Without uttering a word 
he plunged through the crowd 
which, stunned by his dramatic en- 
trance, remained still for a moment 
of startled inactivity, then with a 
sudden uproar rushed at him but 
he, in his rage, made perhaps what 
was a very wise move. Seizing the 
puppet from Mauae he sent that 
individual reeling back with a 
violent blow that made him stumble 
over the gourd so that it upset, the 
contents spreading in a dark stain. 
The crowd stopped before the spilt 
blood. The din died quickly as 
they watched Damien with angry 
scorn rip the doll to pieces. Ex- 
pressions changed from rage to fear, 
then to perplexity. It was obvious 
they had expected an awful ca- 
tastrophe to strike the white man as 
he mutilated his own image. Noth- 
ing more terrible happened than a 
whining flow of curses from the 
cowering Mauae who, slinking in 
the background, was, despite his 


imprecations, plainly in fear of the 
priest. 

Damien looked at the dark faces 
that surrounded him, shrewdly 
reading their thoughts. These men 
were the sons of men who before, 
under the urgings of their kahunas, 
had practiced the bloodiest of hu- 
man sacrifices; there still were old . 
men in the villages who boasted of 
having seen Cook’s flesh burned on 
the altars; and, if they had any faith 
in the wretched celebrant of the 
recent unsavory rite as a kahuna, 
they would undoubtedly serve the 
same fate to him. Mauae must be 
thoroughly discredited. With a sud- 
den, contemptuous gesture that 
made them step back in alarm the 
priest scattered the torn remnants 
of the doll over the floor. “Are you 
children that you are afraid of a 
doll and the blood of a dog?” he 
asked derisively. Then grinding his 
heel into the face of the puppet he 
illustrated undeniably that no harm 
could come to him no matter how 
much he insulted the Evil Spirits. 
Sullen faces became doubtful and 
sheepish, and nobody attempted to 
detain him when, after telling them 
that the air of this foul place was 
bad for honest men and that they 
should go home to their wives and 
children, he strode out of the cav- 
ern to walk the miles back to his 
own house, comfortable with vic- 


tory. 














The smoldering fires which un- 
derlie the surface of Mexican life 
burst through their crust these past 
few weeks and showed the world 
that all is not well in the troubled 
republic to the south. Not the least 
important of the news dispatches 
from Mexico were those which des- 
cribed the demonstrations of Cath- 
olics in Vera Cruz, Chihuahua and 
Sonora. 

There is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that Archbishop Martinez has 
many difficult problems on_ his 
hands. To begin with, the recent 
disturbances in Vera Cruz, Chihua- 
hua and Sonora are indicative of 
the unrest prevalent among Cath- 
olics in Mexico. As is well known 
in the United States by this time, 
Catholic demonstrations in the state 
of Vera Cruz began immediately 
after the death of Leonor Sanchez, 
the fourteen-year-old girl who was 
shot down in Orizaba, when a 
group of people attempted to es- 
cape from a house where Mass was 
being said, after the house had been 
surrounded by local police. 

The death of Miss Sanchez 
aroused great indignation in the 
city. Excitement spread to the 
neighboring town of Cordoba, then 
to Vera Cruz, Tampico, Puerto 


Mexican Closeup 


By RANDALL POND 
Condensed from The Franciscan 


Mexico, and so on throughout the 
State. Large mass meetings were 
held, and in many places churches 
were opened and held by the 
crowds. The state authorities, un- 
willing to take the responsibility for 
either the uprisings or the taking 
of the churches by the people, 
talked most of the crowd into sur- 
rendering the buildings “until 
Governor Aleman talks to Presi- 
dent Cardenas.” 

Governor Aleman talked to Pres- 
ident Cardenas, come back to the 
capital Jalapa, and did nothing 
more. In many places the people 
kept the churches open and clam- 
ored for the renewal of worship 
guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion. The churches of Vera Cruz 
have been closed for over five years, 
and no priests have been allowed to 
officiate, this being done at the or- 
ders of Colonel Adalberto Tejeda, 
at one time noted as the “reddest 
governor in Mexico.” The long- 
suffering Vera Cruzans have grown 
impatient. If Cardenas does not act 
soon, his popularity, especially with 
the masses, will suffer a hard blow. 

So much for the religious situa- 
tion that confronts the new Arch- 
bishop. There is also the question 
of politics. Because of the forth- 
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coming elections in July, great 
political activity is noticeable 
throughout the country. Since 
these elections will decide - large 
numbers of seats in the Senate and 
in the Chamber of Deputies, inter- 
est has been heightened. Too, the 
fact that the almost defunct inde- 
pendent parties are returning to the 
political wars under the tattered 
banners of the “original” (1910) 
revolutionary legions, leads one to 
believe that, given a fair chance, 
the monopoly exercised by the offi- 
cial National Revolutionary Party, 
the offspring of the Calles-Obregon 
combine, may be broken. 

The political situation is further 
disturbed by the presence of Leon 
Trotsky, “the most famous exile in 
the world.” Staying here under the 
protection of Diego Rivera, noted 
mural painter and strong supporter 
of the Trotsky type of Commun- 
ism, the former Russian Commis- 
sar for War has aroused all leftists 
to take sides in the battle between 
Trotskyism and Stalinism. Tole- 
dano’s C.T.M. is Stalinist, as is the 
local Communist group. On the 
other side, Rivera heads an import- 
ant group who believe in “the 
Marxian gospel as interpreted by 
his leading disciple Trotsky.” Just 
where this rift in the leftist groups 
will end, no one can fovetell; but 
its importance cannot be under- 
estimated. 
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While religion and politics are 
supreme questions, that of educa- 
tion is hardly less important. On 
February 21, the hierarchy of the 
country issued a pastoral on the 
question of socialist education, one 
of several that has come from the 
united Bishops since the Constitu- 
tion was changed in Article Three 
(concerning education) some two 
years ago. The pastoral condemned 
in the strongest tones the govern- 
mental program and warned of the 
penalties which would be inflicted 
on parents and teachers who aid 
the fostering of false doctrines 
among the students. 

This attitude is, of course, a most 
necessary one. Yet it is a difficult 
one to sustain, and no one knows 
that better than the Bishops them- 
selves. With no schools except ex- 
pensive private ones and the social- 
ist ones fostered by the government, 
where can truly Catholic parents 
send their children? The Church 
has no wish to be placed on record 
as being opposed to education as 
a means of advancing the country; 
still it cannot approve a socialist 
program in the schools. This 
dilemma is another that the new 
Archbishop must face. How will 
he solve it? 

Apart from the implications of 
socialism, the Mexican educational 
system is not in a very flourishing 
state. Throughout the country 
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teachers are striking for back 
wages, for better pay, for better 
cooperation from state authorities. 
The department of education is 
being denounced by the radicals 
because “it has done nothing to fur- 
ther real socialism in the schools.” 
And it may be said that in general 
these radical charges are true. The 
only “socialism” of any importance 
yet to appear in the schools is the 
kind that people in the United 


States call “social service work.” 
To teach Marxian doctrine is be- 
yond the ability of most teachers, 
even if they cared to teach it. Most 
of them are conservatives, practis- 
ing Catholics, openly or secretly op- 
posed to forcing leftist teachings on 
the children. Nor has the govern- 
ment ever yet defined, clearly and 
absolutely, what it means by the 
term “socialist education.” It still 
manages to get by with words only. 








Scriptures. 





CHARLEMAGNE’S BIBLE 


Carefully preserved beneath a glass case in the British Museum, 
where any visitor may see it, is the volume known as the Bible 
of Charlemagne. This great King invited from England the 
learned Alcuin, made him his companion, employed him to 
write in the defence of Christianity, and founded an academy 
over which the English scholar presided. Alcuin presented his 
illustrious pupil with this magnificent folio copy of the Sacred 








It is bound in velvet, the leaves are of vellum, and the writing 


is in double columns. Prefixed is a richly ornamented frontis- 
piece in gold and colors. It is enriched with four large paintings, 
besides seals, historical allusions, initial capitals, and emblem- 
atical devices, which well represent, not only the state of the 
art at that early date, but also the undoubted reverence that was 


then paid to the Holy Scriptures. 


Ave Maria (1904) 
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Living Language for the Liturgy 


By DOM PAUL DE VOOGHT, ©. S. B. 
Translated and condensed from La Cite Chretienne 


In 1929 when I published an 
article on this subject, I could have 
been likened to a “voice crying in 
the wilderness.” Today, in taking 
up the question, the first thing to 
point out is the number of appro- 
bations gained toward a consider- 
able use of living languages in our 
liturgical solemnities. 

Dom Germain Morin comes at 
the head of the list. This learned 
liturgist tells us that he “places him- 
self on the side of those who think 
that the Church ought to give a 
more or less important place to the 
colloquial tongue in the liturgy, if 
she wishes the liturgy to be still 
understood and loved by the peo- 
ple.” 

Among layfolk, Madame Chas- 
les, whose excellent works on the 
Bible are at present widely read, 
gives us these reflections: “That 
which in the beginning was simple 
has become difficult for us. In the 
first Christian centuries, everyone 
understood what the celebrant read, 
the words were intelligible and the 
office conducted in the language of 
the country. To unify her liturgy, 
the Roman Church preserved the 
Latin as the official language, but 
if liturgical unity was thereby gain- 
ed, the meaning-of the sacred texts 


ceased to be apparent to millions 
of souls.” 

Monsieur l’abbe de Smet, the 
author of a recent manual of lit- 
urgy, insists that the Latin, used by 
the bishops and missionaries of 
Germany in the Middle Ages, was 
the cause of the poor comprehen- 
sion of the liturgy by the Germanic 
peoples. He counsels the use of liv- 
ing languages for all inscriptions 
adorning the interiors of our 
churches because these inscriptions 
are designed for the edification of 
all the people, not for only a few of 
the learned. He also recommends 
the frequent use of popular hymns 
in the vernacular, recalling the 
method of St. Ambrose in Milan, 
and is in favor of vernacular prayers 
for those assisting at Mass. 

In mission countries the prob- 
lem is more acute. Dom A. Rob- 
eyns after much discussion with 
missionaries comes to this conclu- 
sion: “Should Latin be the liturgi- 
cal language in mission countries? 
The Orientals use their own lang- 
uages, more or less in a dead form 
it is true, but in a form which all 
can understand. In the West, 
Rome, under certain circumstances 
in particular countries, has granted 
permission to use the vernacular. 
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It is for her to see whether it is 
necessary to impose upon new 
Christians, of the Far East for ex- 
ample, the invariable use of a 
tongue entirely foreign to the 
genius of their race, and whether 
one ought to celebrate before them 
the essential acts of worship in a 
language which they do not under- 
stand.” 

Some people seem to miss the 
importance of the whole question. 
The Dictionnaire de theologie cath- 
olique, for instance, says that since 
the liturgy is not primarily enacted 
to be understood by the faithful, 
it is out of place to celebrate it in 
their language. Now we grant that 
the liturgy is not addressed to the 
people but to God. Even without 
any comprehension on the part of 
the people, the liturgy attains its 
first purpose which is to give glory 
to God in the name of the Church. 
The Mass has in itself an infinite 
power of intercession and the 
sacraments contain efficacious and 
abundant floods of the supernatural 
grace of Christ. But neither the 
sacramental pouring out of grace, 
nor the supplication of sacrifice, is 
actually efficacious without the co- 
operation of the human will. In 
order for the Sacrifice and the sacra- 
ments to have their full efficacy, the 
souls of the faithful ought to feel 
themselves carried by and through 
the framework of the liturgical 


rites toward a real movement of 
piety toward God. 

To deny that is to come finally 
to distort the very meaning of the 
sacrifice and the sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ. Before the Incar- 
nation the dispensation of divine 
grace depended solely on the will 
of God. If Christ wished to bind 
His gifts of grace to the rites of the 
Mass and the sacraments, He could 
have had no other motive than to 
captivate our understanding by 
these symbols, to win us to Him- 
self by this means which is so per- 
fectly adapted to our nature as 
spirits bound to material bodies. It 
is only by thus stimulating our col- 
laboration with grace that the lit- 
urgy fully attains its principal pur- 
pose, which is to glorify God. 

To support these convictions we 
can appeal to actual experience. Is 
it not remarkable that the liturgical 
movement, growing so fast in cer- 
tain circles and environments, is 
totally disregarded by the great 
majority of the faithful? It is easy 
to see the reason for this, if one 
takes the trouble to come into real 
contact with this anonymous crowd 
of believers. One learns then that, 
without a knowledge of Latin, lit- 
urgical piety remains for all prac- 
tical purposes inaccessible. Without 
setting one’s self up as a prophet, 
one may predict that the liturgical 
way will not be followed by the 
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great bulk of Christians until the 
liturgy makes itself intelligible. 
This extract from a letter from 
a missionary is very suggestive in 
this connection. “Here, when an 
infant becomes sick or is bitten by 
a mad dog, he is carried to the 
fakir. He places his hands on the 
child, promenades around him, 
breathes on him, touches him with 
saliva, rubs a little oil on him all 
the while muttering incomprehens- 
ible words in a mysterious lang- 
uage. Then when we, the mission- 
aries, arrive, we condemn all that 
and invite the parents to bring their 
children for baptism. In our turn 
we murmur impenetrable words, 
breathe on the infant, give him a 
little salt, saliva and oil, pour a 
little water on him, cover him with 
a white cloth and light a candle. 
And the people say, ‘It is the same 
thing that the fakir did; we under- 
stand this no better than the fakir’s 
ceremony.” Christ elevated the 
rites and symbols of which we have 
need to the dignity of sacraments. 
How many times have we not al- 
lowed them to fall in outward 
semblance to the level of pagan 
practices? 
We can reason the same way 
about the sacrificial function of the 
Mass. What the sacramental rites 
are to the reception of grace, the 
Eucharistic liturgy is to its impe- 
tration. Just as the sacraments 
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ought to stimulate us into coopera- 
tion with the graces poured forth 
into our souls, the Sacrifice ought 
to provoke and guide the prayers 
which we put forth to acquire 
grace. 

In face of this truth, how weak 
the few poor objections seem. For 
instance that which says that the 
translations of the missal surmount 
the inconvenience of the use of a 
dead language. At the risk of be- 
ing paradoxical, a brief response 
would be that missals tend to bury 
for good the best of the liturgical 
spirit. Since they have become rela- 
tively popular, one sees less than 
ever the authentic type of liturgical 
action, that is to say, that which 
directly and by its own means 
guides the piety of the faithful. 
During Mass those who assist thus 
“liturgically” stay plunged in their 
missals. They do not look, they do 
not listen, they do not sing, they 
do not take their own little part in 
the ceremony. Each one on his 
own account applies himself to 
“following in the missal,” and there 
reads_ translations, explanations, 
commentaries and so on. A pro- 
found error, and one which pre- 
vents any real comprehension of 
the liturgy. It is not the missal, 
but the liturgical action _ itself, 
which ought to animate the piety 
of the faithful. 

This problem of living languages 
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has quitted the realm of pure theory 
and is on the way to a practical 
solution. Various experiments have 
already met with success. In Dutch 
Guiana the local statutes tell us that 
the chants of both the proper and 
the ordinary of the Mass are exe- 
cuted by the choir and the people 
in the vernacular. In Czecho-Slo- 
vakia the sacraments of Baptism, 
Holy Eucharist, Matrimony and 
Extreme Unction are administered 
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prayers be repeated in Latin. Canon 
Pius Parsch at Klosterneuburg near 
Vienna praises the system by which 
a reader maintains contact between 
the altar and the people. The 
reader recites in the popular lang- 
uage some of the prayers the priest 
is reading in Latin, he evokes the 
responses from the people and ‘di- 
rects their singing. These instances 
show that something can be done, 
even though as yet canon law per- 





mits nothing in the vernacular dur- 
ing solemn High Mass. 


in the tongue of the country with 
only the reservation that certain 
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DANTE AT MASS 


The following story was related in the Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano, and might well be taken to heart by those persons who at Mass 
on Sunday curiously observe their neighbor’s apparel or conduct instead 
of centering their attention on the Holy Sacrifice. Certain busybodies 
observed that Dante while hearing Mass stood erect and did not kneel 
down even during the consecration and elevation of the Sacred Host. 
Whereupon they lost no time in denouncing him to the bishop of the 
diocese for heresy or irreverence or some such thing. The bishop sum- 
moned Dante and admonished him of the grave fault with which he 
was accused. Very respectfully Dante replied: “Your Lordship, I was 
so absorbed during Mass in the adoration of Almighty God that I do 
not now remember the position of my body, whether I was standing 
or kneeling. However, I suspect that my accusers paid so much attention 
to me that they failed to fulfill their obligation of hearing Mass.” Need- 
less to say, the good bishop on hearing this was not only apologetic but 


very much edified. The Sign (Oct., 1927) 








Missioner at Work 


By CHARLES MURPHY 
Condensed from The Field Afar 


He had youth, ambition, a cer- 
tain stubbornness and a clear con- 
ception of right. They called 
him Paul. A rare gift let him 
vision another land, people who 
worshiped other gods, and he 
dreamily followed the setting sun 
beyond the horizon and spoke of 
One whose idol they had not yet 
made. 

There one day a _ messenger 
came. It was a sick call. Paul rose 
to go. 

“Eat breakfast, then go,” they 
said. “First eat rice, drink tea, 
Shen-fu (Spiritual Father).” 

“No, I must be going. Saddle the 
horses.” 

“But why such haste?” they per- 
sisted. “The dying one will not 
begrudge you time to eat and 
drink.” 

“He’s dying,” Paul answered. 

“Big rain. Streams, can’t go. 
Horses slip, stumble.” 

No, he would go immediately. 

They told him it was seven miles 
to Steep Mountain where the dying 
man lay. Three hours on the road 
and he still would not be there. 

It was a long seven miles. The 
two horses were breathing heavily 
when at ten o'clock he entered the 
village of Steep Mountain. And a 


stream had yet to be crossed before 
he reached the dying man’s home. 
Four hours of steady “Big Rain” 
and surface water from its tributary 
brooks still higher up had enlarged 
the stream to three times its size. 
The horses would not cross. Paul 
dismounted and took off his shoes. 

The rain had now stopped, and 
the villagers came out to the edge 
of the stream and warned the priest 
to wait until the next morning. 
“Can’t cross now, too swift, too 
deep. Priest hurt himself on the 
rocks in the stream. Dying man 
may not die today,” they cried 
across through the thundering 
noise of the mad stream. Paul paid 
no attention to their warnings; he 
had to reach that man as soon as 
possible; he just had to swim that 
crazy water, so he hurled his sick- 
call box and his few belongings 
across to the villagers on the other 
side and began to feel his way care- 
fully into the water. They were 
sure he would drown, but he reach- 
ed the opposite shore safely, re- 
claimed his sick-call box and, with 
his clothing soaked and his bare 
feet covered with rice-mud, he 
walked through a few alleys to the 
dying man’s mud house. A little 
peanut-oil lamp, almost small 
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enough to put in a watch pocket, 
and a candle, like the penny ones 
the missioner had seen on Christ- 
mas trees in his boyhood, gave 
enough, and just about enough, 
light for him to make out the 
wooden bed and the shadow of the 
dying man. And so it was that 
Paul took care of this soul that was 
about to meet his God. 

“What is the young priest’s dear 
and precious name?” Paul heard 


one of the villagers ask. 

“They call him Paul, Father 
Paul,” was the answer. 

Paul was content and, after dry- 
ing and a brief rest, made for Little 
River again, reflecting that his 
Apostle name-sake was once ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Malta and 
probably had to swim for shore. 

He pulled out his pipe and filled 
it. Then he smiled at his wet 
matches. That was like him. 


a. 
a 





- 
x 





RELIGIOUS SCIENCE 


A great variety of incidents gradually forced me to realize 
that the findings of psychology in respect to personality and 
happiness were largely a rediscovery of old religious truths. 
Paradoxical as it seems, my return to religion was by the road 
of science, just as years beforé the sciences led me away from 
religion. My higher education left me a complete and power- 
fully fortified agnostic, scorning the practices of the Church, 
and convinced that religion was the refuge of weak minds. And 
now, a mathematical and quantitative science has completely 
revolutionized my ideas. In our discovery of Jesus we find a far 
more profound thinker than the popular leaders of today. Christ 
was not a social reformer, he was a reformer of men. There 
can be no solution of life’s deeper problems, no increased happi- 
ness for the individual through science alone. More science 
only adds more confusion. Unless the sciences are subordinated 
to the homely facts of living, they will destroy rather than 
liberate the minds which created them. They must be sub- 
ordinated to faith, to a religious belief in certain values of life 
which are fundamental and which no logic can displace. 


The Return to Religion by Henry C. Link 











Cooperative Study 


By JOHN GIESEN 
Condensed from Catholic Action 


With the publication of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, Catholics all over 
the world were once more reminded 
in strong and powerful language 
that their Church has a definite 
and thorough-going program of so- 
cial reconstruction. One would ex- 
pect the echoes of this authoritative 
reminder to have been loudest in 
the halls of our Catholic institu- 
tions of learning, of which we have 
a rather impressive number in the 
United States. Such, however, has 
not always been the case. It is, 
therefore, refreshing to be able to 
report a genuine contribution to 
social Catholicism, that could well 
serve as a model not only for those 
institutions which have not as yet 
organized a real study of Pope 
Pius XI’s great labor encyclical, but 
also for those schools where its 
study is being but casually attempt- 
ed. The cooperative project with 
which this article deals is that car- 
ried on by the faculty of St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn., and 
the Minnesota branch of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
social institute alluded to should 
have developed at St. John’s Abbey, 
the cradle and center of the liturgi- 
cal movement in America. The 


interrelationship between the litur- 
gical movement and Catholic Ac- 
tion is even today not sufficiently 
appreciated. It is, I am afraid, not 
a healthful sign that “Catholic Ac- 
tion,” particularly “Catholic Social 
Action,” seems to be going ahead of 
the liturgical movement. 

Equally significant is the fact 
that the Institute for Social Study 
is being sponsored by the Central 
Verein, pioneer Catholic social ac- 
tion agency in the United States. 
Popular education in the social 
question is one of the programs 
which this organization has consist- 
ently carried on over a period of 
many years. As early as 1909 the 
Central Verein conducted social 
study courses in various cities of the 
United States. Its Central Bureau 
at St. Louis combines, in the words 
of Archbishop Glennon, “at once 
a publishing house, a school of 
Catholic sociology, a center of prop- 
aganda, and a bureau of exchange 
for the many Catholic social activ- 
ities, seeking to serve the workman 


“in the city, the farmer in the coun- 


try, and to make for the one and 
the other their Christian home life 
possible and comfortable.” 

The idea of the Social Institute 
had its origin in the minds of the 
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editors of The Wanderer, Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G., and his son, Al- 
phonse J. Matt. Realizing the ur- 
gent need for well trained leaders 
in our Catholic lay organization, 
particularly the need for qualified 
workers in the field of Catholic so- 
cial action, they approached the 
Right Reverend Abbot of St. 
John’s Abbey, and found him most 
willing to collaborate. A working 
agreement was soon reached by 
which the Minnesota branch of the 
Central Verein would select a num- 
ber of promising young men from 
among its membership for partici- 
pation in the Social Institute and 
reimburse St. John’s University, in 
a small way, for the lodging of the 
delegates, while St. John’s would 
provide, free of charge, the faculty 
as well as the necessary materials 
such as, for instance, mimeograph- 
ed outlines, reference materials, and 
so on. At its annual convention in 
September, 1934, the Minnesota 
branch of the Central Verein rati- 
fied the agreement and voted the 
necessary funds for the participa- 
tion of its delegates in the Institute. 
Dom Virgil Michel, dean of the 
College of St. John’s, long active in 
the promotion of the liturgical 
movement and social reconstruc- 
tion, was appointed director of the 
Institute. 

The first week-end conference 
took place on January 12 and 13, 


1935. Up to the present, 22 week- 
end conferences have been com- 
pleted, while two more remain to 
round out the proposed program 
of the Institute. Each monthly con- 
ference begins Saturday noon, 
closes Sunday evening, and consists 
of four or sometimes five lectures 
with open discussions by the dele- 
gates, a spiritual lecture on Satur- 
day evening, and a business meet- 
ing of the delegates. The latter is 
given over to discussion of ways 
and means of bringing the ideas of 
the Institute home to the respective 
societies of the attending delegates. 

The majority of the lectures are 
given by faculty members of St. 
John’s University; for technical and 
practical topics, such as credit 
unions, cooperatives, and money, 
the services of experts in the par- 
ticular field are often obtained. 
Such eminent men as F. P. Kenkel, 
director of the Central Bureau of 
the Central Verein; and Chris- 
topher Hollis, the learned English 
economist; and Peter Maurin, of 
the Catholic Worker, have partici- 
pated in the Institute. 

The delegates are selected from 
among the younger members of 
the Central Verein. A few of them 
are academically trained, but the 
majority are farmers, clerks and 
workingmen. Realizing that mere 
imparting of knowledge does not 
produce articulate leaders, ample 
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provision for self-expression is pro- 
vided. Besides the general discus- 
sions already mentioned, all dele- 
gates prepare small papers and pre- 
sent them to their fellow delegates 
who discuss and analyze them. Of 
late, surveys of one kind or other 
have been conducted by delegates 
in their respective societies and 
communities, and, in some _ in- 
stances, parish credit unions have 
been established as the direct result 
of the activity of the members. 

It is understood that the confer- 
ences are conducted in the spirit of 
a retreat. The spiritual lecture on 
Saturday evening, attendance at 
Mass and Holy Communion in a 
body, participation in Benediction 
and Compline (all conducted in 
true liturgical manner so character- 
istic of the Benedictine order), can- 
not fail to kindle in the hearts of 


the delegates a holy zeal for the lay 
apostolate of Catholic Action. 

To state here that the operation 
of the Social Institute requires an 
enormous amount of work on the 
part of the faculty of St. John’s 
University would be indulging in 
platitudes. Virtue has its own re- 
ward. Already the Institute is bear- 
ing fruit and is stimulating others 
to activity. Conferences on “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno” and “The Chris- 
tian Family” have been and are 
being conducted in various local- 
ities in conjunction with the Insti- 
tute. His Excellency, Bishop Busch, 
of St. Cloud, has incorporated the 
Social Institute in his extraordinary 
program of Catholic Action, and 
other agencies and institutions are 
utilizing the official outlines and 
other materials of the Institute in 
study clubs and discussion groups. 


DOODOOOODODDOODODOODOODOOOOD®DOOOOO?S 


REASONS FOR COMMUNISM 


Too many $35,000 fur coats in the audience of New York theatres. 

Too many women whose jewels glitter and clank and mock the 
misery of people like the trappings on old Franz Joseph’s horses. 

No one who has never worked, nor his father before him, deserves 
enough income to pay one of his divorced wives a million dollars a year. 


The rich should have better sense, if not more human conscience, 
than to squander from $50,000 to $100,000 on a debut party for a child. 

Correct this condition and the oppression and denials which it repre- 
sents, and there will be no menace of Communism. 


Westbrook Pegler 

















Election night, nineteen hun- 
dred and ?. Father Brennan sat 
back in his easy chair and consid- 
ered the situation. 

The radio had just announced, 
“Whatever the result of the polls 
still to be declared, the Popular 
Front is now certain of being the 
strongest party, and, with the assur- 
ed support of the majority of the 
official Labor members, will have 
a majority of at least fifty over all 
other parties combined.” 

At this point, having heard 
enough, Father Brennan had 
switched off. His face was grave. 

The Popular Front, in other 
words, the Communist Party, was 
in office, and with the assured sup- 
port of many who had got in under 
the official banner of Labor, was 
not only in office but in power. 
And seeing that the election had 
been won by “constitutional” meth- 
ods, there was no appeal, save the 
now impossible appeal to force. 
The victory could be hailed as con- 
stitutional, despite the 
knowledge that the Popular Front 
candidates openly the 
Communist program of revolution, 
the program which had stood for 
years as a challenge to the Govern- 


common 


accepted 


Popular Front 


By T. W. C. CURD 
Condensed from The Month 


ment, to the constitution and to 
the peace of the country. 

Father Brennan took from his 
desk the book which he had bought 
three years ago at the Communist 
bookshop in High Street and 
read once more the passage he had 
so many times quoted, in his efforts 
to rouse his own people to a reali- 
zation of the threat that daily grew 
nearer and more sinister: “Revolu- 
tion is not only necessary because 
there is no other way of overthrow- 
ing the ruling class, but also be- 
cause only in the process of revolu- 
tion is the overthrowing class able 
to purge itself of the dross of the 
old society. When the ruling 
classes are disorganized, the Party 
of the proletariat is confronted with 
the task of leading the masses to a 
direct attack upon the bourgeois 
State.” 

What form this “direct attack” 
would take might be only too clear- 
ly apprehended. Spain, still a vivid 
memory, had experienced just such 
an attack and had only just sur- 
vived. Would America go the same 
way? 

“Such things could never happen 
here” had been a stock comforter 
of those who had refused to read 
the signs. The rising number of acts 
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of open hostility to religion during 
the past year had demolished that 
theory. The only question left was, 
to what extremes would men go 
who had already overthrown God 
within their own souls and now 
experienced the first chance of 
gratifying the anti-God lust that 
was the spirit of Communism? 

Father Brennan sighed. “Ah, 
well, we have only ourselves to 
blame. The vigorous promulgation 
of a Catholic social order by Cath- 
olics of all classes, put forward with 
half the ardour and organization of 
the Communists would have saved 
the situation. We might have done 
that, a few years ago. As it is...” 

The priest made a slow and 
thoughtful sign of the cross upon 
himself, then leaned back and 
closed his eyes. 

His moment of quiet prayer was 
interrupted by the telephone. With 
thoughts of an urgent sick-call, and 
what it might mean to carry the 
Host through the streets this night, 
he lifted the receiver. 

“Hullo. That you, Father? This 
is Burke speaking, Jack Burke. Lis- 
ten. It’s bad. There’s a commotion 
of some sort broken out down in 
the River Street quarter. There’s a 
mighty crowd of them—couldn’t 
say how many, but they’ve walked 
clean through the police and the 
soldiers won’t turn out against 
them. They’re making your way. 


August 


They’ve got cans of petrol, and 
some of them are waving great 
torches. Nick Brackley is leading 
them. I’m in a telephone box, cor- 
ner of River Street and Dock Lane, 
and from here I can see where 
they’ve overturned a tram and 
there’s three policemen lying in the 
road—dead, I reckon. Get away, 
Father, while there’s time!” 

The voice ceased in a medley of 
sounds. If Brackley had seen Burke 
in the telephone booth he would 
guess the rest. And Jack would be 
powerless in the midst of that mad 
mob. God help him! 

Get away while there’s time! 
Well, there wasn’t much of that 
now. Dock Lane was scarcely half 
a mile away. The thought of the 
convent and the nuns, next in the 
mob’s path after dealing with the 
church, sent him back to the tele- 
phone. He dialed the convent num- 
ber. There was no response. He 
tried again—and then realized the 
truth. As a last resource he tried 
once more, this time to get the 
police station. But the telephone 
was dead. 

The capture of telephone ex- 
changes was, he knew, part of the 
tactics of the Communist revolu- 
tion. How well he remembered the 
passage, one among the many he 
had read so often in his efforts to 
rouse his men’s organization: “The 
conquest of power by the prole- 
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tariat does not mean _ peacefully 
capturing the ready-made bourgeois 
State machinery. The conquest of 
power by the proletariat is the vio- 
lent overthrow of bourgeois power, 
the destruction of the capitalist 
State appara.us.” 

He ran to the kitchen. No time 
to waste now! His housekeeper 
was by the table, comfortably seated 
in her easy chair and engaged at 
her everlasting knitting and a book. 
At the priest’s sudden entry she 
started up. 

“See here, Mrs. Grey, there’s 
trouble—there’s a mob coming to 
attack the church. Don’t ask ques- 
tions, put on your things and get 
away, quick. Go to your sister’s, 
anywhere—but away from here. 
Don’t you understand? You’re not 
safe near the church! Hurry— 
hurry for your life!” And he was 
gone. 

By the dim light from the sanc- 
tuary lamp and the street lights 
shining through the high windows, 
Father Brennan passed from the 
sacristy to the altar steps. Behind 
him, in the house, he was relieved 
to hear the back door bang. His 
method with Mrs. Grey had been 
effective. Please God she was now 
well on her way to greater safety. 

Suddenly he became conscious of 
another noise outside in the street, 
the like of which in all his sixty 
years he had never heard before. 
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The surge and the tramp of many 
feet; the distant murmur of many 
voices punctuated with angry 
shouts and high-pitched hysterical 
cries—a medley of sound, confused 
and broken, and ever growing 
louder . . . louder . . . Strange lights 
flickered through the windows— 
the torches! The shouting and the 
tramping grew still louder; seemed 
to pause and then rise to a roar as 
a tremendous thud shook the outer 
doors of the church. He had just 
time to open the tabernacle and 
consume the sacred Species. It 
might be his Viaticum! The bat- 
tering with heavy baulks of timber 
was incessant till the doors flew in 
with a crash. 

The priest rose from his knees 
now and turned to face the flood 
that swept through the church. 
They might fire the building; they 
might pillage and destroy; they 
could not, thank God, commit the 
supreme sacrilege, for the taber- 
nacle was empty. 

On they came. Someone found 
the switches, and in the sudden 
blaze of light he could distinguish 
faces. At their head was Nick 
Brackley, the renegade Catholic; 
and there was Tom Flint—another. 
Poor Tom! Holding aloft a torch 
in one hand and with a petrol can 
in the other was Bud Stalkey, who 
ought to be doing time, and behind 
him was one whom he recognized 
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from his picture in that morning’s 
paper as due for hanging. Evident- 
ly they had opened the prison and 
armed the rabble. “True to type!” 
he reflected. Standing on one of 
the benches and brandishing an 
iron bar which seemed too heavy 
for his puny muscle, was a lanky 
youth whom he knew to be a leader 
among the embryo intellectuals of 
the University, and near him he 
saw Mark Vigor, secretary of the 
local “Left Club.” Coming round 
the pulpit was a character easily 
recognized, Abel Kreel, rabid no- 
Popery man and _ Bible-thumper. 
Thickly sprinkled among the mob 
were faces of every low type the 
city slums and back alleys could 
muster. They were all there, he 


realized. The Popular Front. 
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Somewhere near the back of the 
church a dingy red flag, bearing 
the hammer and sickle device of 
the anti-God, waggled unsteadily. 

They were within the sanctuary 
now. Someone was shouting at 
him above the turmoil, but the only 
words he could catch were so hor- 
ribly blasphemous that he found 
himself saying what seemed alone 
to fit the occasion: “Father, forgive 
them!” 

The lights flashed on something 
bright and metallic as it swept be- 
fore him in an upward curve. An 
axe! Yes; they had used those on 
priests in Spain. 

“Into Thy Hands, O Lord...” 

But the axe had flashed again, 
downwards. The Popular Front 
had won its first victory. 





zennnnnnnnnnn RUSSIAN FREEDOM ‘isms 


At the very hour when the new constitution (which said that 
religious liberty would be granted) made its appearance, the 
only Catholic bishop in Russia, Msgr. Friscon, was again thrown 
into prison. To impress visiting Christians, priests are allowed 
to give Communion to children, but are forbidden under pain 
of imprisonment to teach the catechism. The clergy are obliged 
to declare the names of those who are married with a religious 
ceremony or who have their children baptized. These people 
are then watched and arrested at the first opportunity. On the 
eve of the revolution there were 445 priests in the diocese of 
Petrograd; today there are two. One is a Frenchman who can- 
not be touched, the other a naturalized Pole who has just come 
out of a concentration camp after a stay of eight years. 

Roland Dorgeles in the London Universe 





























Random Remarks on Hymns 


It is only in modern times that 
pious subjective musings have been 
called hymns and have come to be 
sung by congregations. Doubtless 
Father Faber had St. Augustine’s 
definition in mind when he stated 
in the preface to his Hymns that 
many of them were not intended 
for singing, and that his collec- 
tion was put out “chiefly as a book 
of spiritual reading.” 

Possibly compilers of Catholic 
hymn books have not always paid 
sufficient attention to this warning, 
and hymns have been included in 
popular manuals which really con- 
tained only meditations in verse, 
the expression of a particular mind, 
and could not be introduced into 
public worship without the danger 
of forcing feelings or putting on 
lips pious sentiments that would be 
unreal. The chorus of Faber’s Im- 
maculate Conception hymn for ex- 
ample is very stirring: 

“T think of Thee and what thou art, 
Thy majesty, thy state, 

And I keep singing in my heart 
Immaculate! Immaculate!” 

Catholics may be expected to re- 
joice thus in the great prerogative 
of Our Lady; but can a mixed con- 
gregation sing with any truth: 

“O Mother, I could weep for mirth, 


By R. W. LLOYD 
Condensed from The Sower 


Joy fills my heart so fast, 
My soul today is Heaven on earth, 
O could the transport last!” 

The writer once heard these lines 
sung by a company of blue-jackets 
at a Church parade. One does not 
question the devotion of our Cath- 
olic sailors to their special protect- 
ress, Our Lady, Star of the Sea; but 
one could not help feeling that it is 
precisely because such transport 
cannot last, even in the few souls 
privileged to feel it, that it seems 
incongruous to expect it to burst 
out spontaneously in a whole con- 
gregation at the opening of a hymn 
book. 

Again the hymn for Corpus 
Christi rightly reaches a high spirit- 
ual note, but perhaps, while ex- 
pressing the climax reached by his 
own feelings, Father Faber miscal- 
culated the capacity of others when 
he wrote: 

“Silence, and let us weep and die 
Of very love while we adore.” 

‘Such words hardly reflect the 
emotions of the average proces- 
sional group. 

Should hymns admit doctrinal 
controversy? If by controversy is 
meant an attack upon the faith of 
others, it would seem quite out of 
place. A certain Wesleyan hymn 
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(now omitted from the Methodist 
hymn book) consists of a mere 
denial of the doctrine of purgatory: 
“The Saints who die of Christ 
possessed 

Enter into immediate rest; 
For them no further test remains 
Of purging fire or torturing pains.” 

Such lines, even if true, would 
not have the character of a hymn, 
they do not raise the soul to God 
but awaken bitterness or contempt 
of others. On the other hand, it is 
not incongruous for Catholics to 
state the doctrine of Purgatory dis- 
tinctly in a hymn, since the singers 
are not put into a state of hostility 
to others. Such is Faber’s beautiful 
hymn “O turn to Jesus, Mother 
turn,” and Newman’s “Help, Lord, 
the souls that Thou hast made.” 

It may be good to use a hymn as 
a defense of Catholic doctrine, but 
is it not somewhat anomalous to 
make such apology a part of an 
address to Our Lady as if some ex- 
planation were due to her? There 
is a hymn much used in the month 
of May, beginning “This is the 
image of the Queen”; each verse 
ends with the loving appeal to Our 
Lady, “Do Thou remember me.” It 
seems superflous to interpolate the 
following cold warning: 
“The sacred homage that we pay 
To Mary’s image here 
To Mary’s self at once ascends 
Above the starry sphere.” 
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Suitable instruction for the cate- 
chism no doubt, but in a hymn it 
jars on the devotional feelings. 

There is not any religious poetry 
in the world worthy to be com- 
pared with the hymns of the Latin 
Office, the official Song of Holy 
Church, and we of the old religion 
cannot do better than sing to God 
as our forefathers sang to Him dur- 
ing all the long ages behind us. 

We cannot find a better expres- 
sion of Christian piety than these 
“Songs of Sion,” hallowed by cen- 
turies of Catholic use and fragrant 
with the memory of the Saints who 
wrote them in the Ages of Faith, 
when practically all Christendom 
was Catholic; and we are not likely 
to get more musical or more faith- 
ful English renderings of them 
than those by that scholarly hym- 
nologist, John Mason Neale. As 
Adrian Fortescue wrote: “After 
Dr. Neale’s beautiful poetic trans- 
lations of nearly all our hymns it 
seems vain for anyone else to try to 
rival them.” To quote also from 
the preface of the “Armagh Hym- 
nal” published under the imprima- 
tur of the Archbishop of Dublin, 


. “The Latin hymns as they appear 


in the Breviary are not fragments 
of song, but delicate compositions 
illuminative of the Feasts and por- 
tions of Holy Scripture which they 
accompany in their time-honoured 
positions. When translated into 
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English they have generally fared plicity and virtue that a preference 
ill, except where they have met the has been uniformly accorded to 
handling of a Newman or a Neale. him over other translators, for in 
So accurately do the versions of the _ this case it is ‘the spirit and not the 
latter preserve their original sim- letter which maketh alive.’ ” 





WHAT CATHOLICS CAN DO 


Three million Dutch Catholics support 34 Catholic dailies! Such 
was the boast of the Dutch exhibit at the Vatican Catholic Press Expo- 
sition. Two of these publications have morning and evening editions. 
In addition to this imposing list of Catholic dailies, these three million 
faithful, about one-seventh of the Catholic population of our own 
country, support a number of magazines. In our own country one 
Catholic daily in the English language struggles against almost insur- 
mountable odds to protect the interests of our people who little appre- 
ciate what is being done for them. Among the weeklies, literally dozens 
are unable to present a respectable economic history; only because of the 
self-sacrifice of the individuals carrying on their activities can these 
necessary defences of the Faith be operated. The American Catholic 
public, by and large, is not only apathetic but unquestionably ungrateful. 


The Echo 











Nathalia Crane 


By EDMUND LEAMY 
Condensed from America 


Lovely Nathalia Crane is slen- 
der, dark-eyed, not very tall. Her 
face is as sensitive as her songs. Her 
mouth is as expressive as the inim- 
itable poems quivering on her lips. 
She has met Fame, and known 
Fame, and taken it in her stride. 
She is as natural as a sunset, as in- 
scrutable as a dawn viewed from 
the prow of a ship when the wind 
is in the rigging, and the spray is 
salt in a sailor’s eyes. She is still 
the whimsical, little wistful girl 
who penned The Janitor’s Boy 
many moons ago. 

It is typical of her that her first 
poem to the New York Sun, which 
she called The History of Honey, 
came to the poetry editor’s desk 
without any ballyhoo. It was sign- 
ed simply, “Nathalia Crane.” The 
opening lines were: 

“The History of Honey”’—by an 
aged mandarin, 

And I bought it for the pictures 
of the burnished bees within. . . 

The poetry editor blinked, read 
the poem again, gasped at its de- 


lightfulness, rushed it into print. — 


It was swell. 

Other poems came from Nathalia 
Crane, a strange mixture of the 
esoteric and the simple, of the trav- 
eled woman and the woman who 
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had never been anywhere. 
respondence ensued: suggestions 
for a change in a halting metre, a 
plea for more detail or less. And 
always gracious little notes in reply 
from Nathalia Crane. One day she 
sent in a piece—Nathalia then call- 
ed them “sets’—The Army Laun- 
dress. In the poem there was some- 
thing about a “somber sally port 
upon a bastioned isle,” and about 
“Sheila Shanahan, She reigns in 
Soap Suds Row.” 

The poetry editor started to write 
her about it because it was too long 
and too good and too limping—in 
spots. But as he had to do his own 
typing, he ripped the letter out of 
the machine and wrote instead: “If 
you're ever in the vicinity of the 
Sun office will you please drop in. 
I want to talk to you about The 
Army Laundress.” 

Nathalia acknowledged the note, 
said she would. One day the poetry 
editor was swapping jokes in the 
city room when a copy-boy tagged 
him. 

“A dame,” said the copy-boy, 
“called Miss Crane’s outside to see 
you.” 

The poetry editor went out to 
see the “dame.” The “dame” was 
a charming, dark-eyed lady. 
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He said, “I’m sorry for keeping 
you waiting, Miss Crane.” 

She said, “I’m not Miss Crane. 
I'm Mrs. Crane.” 

He said, fumbling for a cigarette 
to cover his embarrassment, “I’m 
sorry but I have been writing to 
you as Miss Crane.” 

“No,” she said and smiled, “I’m 
Mrs. Crane, but Miss Crane, Na- 
thalia Crane’s over there.” 

The poetry editor turned his 
troubled head. On a chair back of 
the opened door, which partially 
concealed her, was a little, long- 
legged, bright-eyed child about nine 
years old. 

She said: “I’m Nathalia Crane.” 
She said it with great simplicity, 
and a great humbleness. She said it 
with her deep-brown eyes spark- 
ling. She said: “I’m so grateful for 
your appreciation of my work.” 

The poetry editor doesn’t remem- 
ber exactly what he said. But he 
talked to Nathalia Crane, and he 
talked to Edmond Bartnett, city 
editor of the Sun. And Margaret 
Watts came out and interviewed 
little Nathalia for a feature story. 

From then on she flashed into 
fame. She soared to the stars. Who 
but Nathalia could write: 

And, oh! the dreams of ecstacy. 
Oh! Babylon and Troy! 
I’ve a hero in the basement, he’s 

the janitor’s red-haired boy. 

In 1927 when she was thirteen 


years old, and I was no longer with 
the Sun she wrote me a letter part 
of which I quote here. I do so be- 
cause it gives, far better than any 
words of mine, an intimate picture 
of the little-girl-big-girl complexi- 
ties of her mind. 

Dear Mr. Leamy: I have just re- 
ceived your address and am writing 
in great haste. I hope that you will 
respond immediately so that I may 
be sure you have my letter. 

Now I send you every good wish 
that I can lay my hands on. You 
used to write me the loveliest notes 
when you were with the Sun. I 
never sent another poem to the Sun 
after you left. In fact, I was exceed- 
ingly angry with Mr. Wanamaker’s 
store for taking that back page. 
(Where Nathalia’s poems used to 
appear.—Ed.) ... I owe a great 
debt of gratitude to you for you 
brought me out, and you are the 
best poet in the United States. I 
still have your sets the lady walk- 
ing in the “old Fashioned Gar- 
den.” They are in the same frame 
backed by autumn leaves. 

If you receive this letter I shall 
reply at once. 

Your faithful friend, 
Nathalia Crane. 

Books appeared by Nathalia 
Crane. More books. And then 
when she had graduated from 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary she re- 
ceived a mysterious message: The 
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Dean of Barnard wished to see her. 
Nathalia called on the Dean. The 
Dean said, “Due to the kindness of 
one who wishes always to be 
known only as ‘An Unknown 
Friend’ you are to have a year’s 
special course here if you want it. 
The only stipulation is that you 
give no interviews and write noth- 
ing for publication during that 
time, though you are free to write 
as much as you like for your own 
pleasure.” Feeling as if she were 
a new “Daddy-Long-Legs” hero- 
ine, Nathalia, with her parents’ per- 
mission, delightedly accepted. 

The year came to an end. And 
then another mysterious message. 
She was to get a passport. The Un- 
known Friend was going to give 
her a holiday in Spain—where she 
had always wanted to go, and a 
chance to study at the University 
of Madrid. It was a glorious sum- 
mer of happy study and play. 

Breathless she came back to New 
York to find that her still Un- 
known Benefactor—whose name 
she has promised never to try to 
find out, because the unknown 
friend wants to be “some one who 
could do a beautiful thing for some 
one who needed it and still re- 
main anonymous’—wished her to 
continue her studies at Barnard. 
So Nathalia went back for another 
three years. 

Then she was informed that the 
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Unknown Friend wished her to 
publish a book. “Take seventy of 
the best poems you have written 
during the past four years,” she 
was told. “Send thirty-five to Wil- 
liam Rose Benet and thirty-five to 
Louis Untermeyer. Out of these 
they will pick the fifteen each likes 
best. Publish these thirty.” 

All this was accomplished. The 
thirty selected poems were sent to 
Random House, Publishers, and 
Swear By The Night appeared. 
Nathalia was pleased and she is 
pleased that the same publisher is 
going to bring out another book of 
her poems next year. 

In the living room of her lovely 
old-style apartment in Brooklyn 
Heights where she lives with her 
charming mother and father, she 
watches your eyes rove over tro- 
phies and original sketches and 
paintings of herself that dot the 
walls. Some of these are souvenirs 
of her travels; others are gifts from 
friends and admirers. 

“That,” says Mr. Crane, while 
Mrs. Crane pours coffee that would 
delight the palate of a connoisseur, 
“That is a Tibetan banner which 
Rabindrinath Tagore gave my little 
girl.” 

“There’s a scroll, too,” Nathalia 
adds. 

But for all that, for all of her 
success, for all of her listing in 
Who’s Who in America, for all of 
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the fact that she glorified. The Jan- 
itor’s Boy into the history of poetry, 
at twenty-three, Nathalia Crane is 
still the naive, unspoiled child of 
destiny who complained the other 
night she will never forgive me for 
that first day I met her, when I was 
on the Sun. 

It appears that in my letter I had 
suggested lunch together when she 
should call. But when she and her 
mother came, in my exuberance, I 
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forgot about the luncheon sugges- 
tion. I had met a real singer of 
songs. I wasn’t thinking about food. 

But nine-year old Nathalia Crane 
was. There wasn’t anything par- 
ticularly exciting in meeting an edi- 
tor with whom one had had corre- 
spondence. But luncheon with an 
editor could have been even more 
enthralling than an ice cream soda 
at the corner drug store with The 
Janitor’s Boy. 








AN OLD ART 


Mosaic painting is done by fitting together small bits of variously colored 
stone or glass so as to form an ornamental design. The Greeks were the 
first to practise this art, and were most skilled at the work. It is recorded 
that one of their artisans once constructed a mosaic floor upon which he 
imitated crumbs of bread so perfectly that a servant once attempted to 
sweep them up. 


The art was probably known first in the East, but for more than two 
thousand years has been practised in Italy. The Romans used it in the 
imperial baths, perfect fragments of which are still well preserved. The 
Pompeiians were especially fond of mosaic, using it upon walls as well as 
for pavings. Some of the greatest and most beautiful paintings of the world 
have been copied in mosaic, and thus rendered imperishable. 


The Venetians did wonderful execution with their little bits of stone. 
Indeed, it is said that they could not have accomplished more with colors 
and a brush. Many of the fragments they used were no thicker than a hair. 
The church and portico of St. Mark’s in Venice are a perpetual memorial of 
their wondrous skill and industry. 


At some future time when people are weary of the wonders of 
electricity and other marvels of today, they may turn to the matchless skill 
of the Middle Ages, and revive the arts of a period when men loved the 
beautiful and had time to take pains. Ave Maria (1917) 

















Wages and Hours of American Labor 
By FRANCIS J. HAAS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Condensed from the pamphlet 


It is far from sufficiently recog- 
nized that when Bill Jones gets a 
job he does something that affects 
the whole community. His pay en- 
velope determines the amount of 
goods he can buy, and its size, large 
or small, helps to keep workers in 
other industries either employed or 
unemployed. His hours help to 
determine whether other Bill 
Joneses in the shop have a chance 
to work or not. The more work he 
has the less they have, and vice 
versa. Certainly the company has 
an interest in his wages and hours 
for they are a determinant in the 
prices it charges to consumers, and 
may decide whether or not it stays 
in business. Again, taxpayers have 
a stake in his wages and hours, for 
if his pay is too low or his lay-offs 
too frequent or protracted, the Gov- 
ernment must levy taxes to relieve 
him and his family. 

Everyone—fellow workers, em- 
ployers, consumers, and taxpayers 
—is concerned in every job. Actu- 
ally, every job is affected with a 
public interest. 

This simple fact we ignored with 
incredible blindness down to the 
spring of 1933. We recognized it 
and undertook to deal with it as a 


reality during the National Recov- 
ery Administration from June 16, 
1933, to May 27, 1935, when the 
United States Supreme Court in- 
validated the Act, and thus return- 
ed the country to pre-NRA condi- 
tions. 

Prior to this Act, as a nation we 
clung to the fiction that the wages 
and hours of each worker are 
purely private relations between the 
worker and the one who employs 
him. We paid little heed to the 
“social character” of labor, pleaded 
for by Pope Pius XI. Our national 
policy was Individualism, Free 
Competition, Economic Liberalism, 
or Laissez Faire,We did not apply 
free competition to prices (other- 
wise, it was held, business would 
be unstabilized), but we did insist 
that it determine wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 

What are the results of unlimited 
competition among workers? As 
this is written, (January, 1937) be- 
tween eight and eleven million per- 
sans in the United States are un- 
employed, approximately one em- 
ployable person out of every five. 
In the first quarter of 1933, the un- 
employed numbered somewhere be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen mil- 
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lions, almost one out of every three. 

At present industrial production 
is roughly 90 per cent of what it 
was in 1929 and, counting the 
500,000 young persons who have 
entered the wage earning age each 
year since 1929, it is estimated that 
even with a return in the coming 
year to the production levels of 
1929, there will be between 
6,500,000 and 7,500,000 persons in- 
voluntarily out of jobs in 1937. 
More ominously, unless compulsory 
reduction of the working week is 
effected, there will be, according to 
reliable calculations, no less than 
4,000,000 out of work during pros- 
perous years and an_ indefinitely 
larger number in lean years. 

In all probability a large propor- 
tion of the unemployed of these 
tragic years will never again find 
jobs in private industry because of 
their old age even though they be 
actually in mid-life. 
ing industry, with nearly every sec- 
ond factory employee paid on an 
incentive basis (piece work, bonus, 
premium), demands the younger 
and quicker workers in the “select” 
age-group of 18 to 40; and many of 
the assembly-line and _ conveyor- 
system industries refuse to hire men 
over 34 or to keep them on the pay- 
roll after they are 38 years of age. 
Of the 2,200,000 workers on Works 
Progress Administration projects, it 
is highly significant that over 60 


Manufactur- 


per cent are over 35 years of age (an 
appreciably higher proportion of 
older workers than in private in- 
dustry) and it is quite unlikely that, 
in the absence of legislative limita- 
tions on the working week, more 
than a minority of our present job- 
less citizens will again be employed 
by private employers. A bleak out- 
look indeed in our social economy 
when a man of forty years is an 
ancient sentenced to the scrap heap! 

It is a mistake to regard unem- 
ployment as an evil peculiar to the 
present depression. It has long been 
a permanent evil, varying in vol- 
ume, in and between depressions, 
for over 60 years. How was it 
met? Up to 1933 it was conven- 
iently ignored. All but its victims 
proclaimed that any able-bodied 
man who is out of work could find 
work and that his poverty was his 
own fault. Or there might be the 
not too consoling prediction that 
“prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner.” Unhappily the facts did not 
support this smug commentary. 
During the prosperous post-War 
years, there was no year when there 
were less than 1,700,000 involun- 
tarily idle, and in the worst year, 
that of 1921, the number mounted 
to nearly 5,000,000. From 1922 to 
1929, taking good and bad years 
together, eight per cent of all able- 
bodied industrial workers were un- 
employed. Such figures as there 
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are for the 25 years preceding 1922 
—and unemployment was _ not 
considered as warranting study— 
indicate that approximately the 
same ratio obtained during that 
that period. 

Up to the present time the prac- 
tice has been to think of only two 
parties as having an interest in any 
given employment contract—the 
worker and the employer. Pope 
Pius XI insists that three parties 
have a direct and immediate inter- 
est—the worker, the employer, and 
the general public. The addition 
of the third party is of paramount 
importance. It marks the difference 
between the acceptance and the re- 
jection of the social character of 
work. 

In determining wages the Holy 
Father holds that three elements 
are to be considered: (1) the liveli- 
hood of the worker and his fam- 
ily, (2) the condition of the busi- 
ness, and (3) the demands of the 
common good. “In the first place, 
the wage paid to the workingman 
must be sufficient for the support 
of himself and of his family.” 
period. (From the Encyclical Forty 
Years After, p. 23.) 

How far are we in the United 
States from this standard? Taking 
$2,000.00 per year (approximately 
$38.00 per week) as sufficient to 
buy only the essential necessities 
of life, at least 60 per cent of all 
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families are in greater or less de- 
gree below the necessity standard. 
Data on yearly income are only ap- 
proximations, as wage earners are 
usually paid on an hourly basis 
and their compensation is reported 
accordingly. For 1936 average 
weekly earnings in all manufactur- 
ing industries were $22.36; in auto- 
mobiles, they were $28.78; and 
in cotton goods, $13.55. In coal 
mining they were $22.57; in metal- 
liferous mining, $24.08; in non- 
metallic and quarrying, $18.76; in 
crude petrcleum producing, $29.55. 
In public utilities they were $30.14; 
and in trade, $22.98 (wholesale 
$28.37 and retail $20.86). In the 
service industries they were $16.04, 
in laundries; $18.58, in dyeing and 
cleaning; and $13.96, in hotels. On 
Class I railroads (where longer 
hours, more skill and greater or- 
ganization obtain) they were 
$32.20; and in building construc- 
tion (private), $25.91. The fore- 
going figures are averages for skill- 
ed and unskilled wage-earners. 
“The condition of any particular 
business and of its owner must also 
come into question in settling the 


‘ scale of wages; for it is unjust to 


demand wages so high that an em- 
ployer cannot pay them without 
ruin, and without consequent dis- 
tress amongst the working people 
themselves.” (p. 24.) 

But, the Encyclical continues, an 
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employer’s inability to pay just 
wages may be due to either (1) 
“Bad management, want of enter- 
prise, or out of date methods,” in 
which case there is no “just reason 
for reducing the workingmen’s 
wages,” or (2) Carrying “unjust 
burdens” (for example, too high in- 
terest charges) or because his com- 
petitors (either wage “chiselers” or 
monopolists seeking to drive him 
from the field) force him to sell at 
unjustly low prices, in which cases 
employers and employed should 
‘Join in their plans and efforts” 
and “be aided in this wholesome 
endeavor by the wise measures of 
the public authority” (p. 25). In a 
word, all are to unite to guide in- 
dustry for the common good. This 
was the broad purpose of the NRA 
in fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

“Finally the size of the wage is 
to be adjusted to the public econ- 
omic good.” “Public economic 
good” contains two important ele- 
ments. It includes the necessity of 
keeping wages high enough so that 
every worker can “after necessary 
expenses have been met” come to 
the possession of a “certain modest 
fortune” (p. 25). 

Also it includes the exceedingly 
important requirement that the 
wages in an industry be neither too 
low nor too high, because either 
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one or the other causes .unemploy- 
ment: “All are aware that a scale 
of wages too low, no less than a 
scale excessively high, causes un- 
employment” (p. 25). In a word, 
the Encyclical advocates the maxi- 
mum employment wage. Had the 
industrial countries applied this 
principle during the past 100 years, 
they would have spared their pop- 
ulations the frightful scourges of 
the “business cycle”—the alternat- 
ing rise and fall of output and work. 
The Encyclical is opposed to the 
device, the “sliding scale” of wages, 
according to which wages move up 
or down with the “cost of living.” 
The “sliding scale” would hold the 
wage-earning population in a fixed 
caste and tend to exclude them 
from the benefits of science and me- 
chanical progress. Forty Years 
After would have them share 
in these benefits through profit 
sharing. “In the present state of 
human society,” it declares, “We 
deem it advisable that the wage- 
contract should, when possible, be 
modified somewhat by a contract 
of partnership, as is already being 
tried in various ways to the no 
small gain both of the wage-earners 
and of the employers” (p. 22). 
What was said of the necessity of 
adjusting wage rates to the public 
economic good applies no less to 
working hours. The late Chief 
Justice Taft affirmed: “One is the 
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multiplier and the other the multi- 
plicand.” 

Average hours worked per week 
in all manufacturing industries 
were 38.5, in 1936; 36.6, in 1935; 
34.7, in 1934; and 37.9, in 1933. 
In 1936, in baking, they were 42.1; 
in foundry and machine shop 
products, 41.7; and in men’s cloth- 
ing, 32.0. In coal mining, they 
were 28.2; in metalliferous mining, 
41.0; in non-metallic and quarry- 
ing, 40.0; and in crude petroleum 
production, 37.9. In public utili- 
ties, they were 41.6; in trade, 43.1; 
in laundries, 42.4; in dyeing and 
cleaning, 42.8; and in hotels, 48.4. 
In Class I railroads they were 47.9; 
and in private building construc- 
tion, 31.8. These averages are for 
hours worked and are not the pre- 
vailing hourly standards in the in- 
dustries named. The 40 hours 
maximum, generally written into 
the NRA codes, has since the de- 
mise of NRA been retained in 
some industries, while in others it 
has been increased to 45, in others 
to 50, and in still others to more 
than 60 hours per week. 

To provide employment for all, 
hour standards must of necessity 
be reduced. No one can say ex- 
actly what number of hours per 
week will absorb all the unemploy- 
ed. Perhaps it is 30 hours per 
week, perhaps less; but whatever 
the figure, the common good, as 
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the controlling purpose of the pro- 
ductive process, requires a substan- 
tial reduction in the working week. 
It is to be emphasized, however, 
that with such reduction of hours, 
wages are not to be reduced but 
rather maintained; and as greater 
recovery gets under way, and vol- 
ume of output increases, wages at 
least in the lower brackets should 
be uniformly increased. 

The first instruments to be used 
in reducing hours and increasing 
wages can only be mentioned here: 
unionization and legislation. To 
the extent that they are accepted 
and wisely applied to our national 
problems they will enable us to 
produce and distribute the rich re- 
sources with which Divine Provi- 
dence has blessed us. They will 
serve to correct the great evil which 
President Roosevelt has called 
“monopolized underproduction.” 

The interest of the Papal Encyc- 
licals in economic matters is pri- 
marily spiritual. To the degree that 
an economic regime fails to per- 
mit the free exercise of religion and 
enjoyment of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in their full- 


“est definition, and assuredly to the 


degree that it impedes and even 
thwarts these natural rights, it falls 
under the condemnation of the 
moral law. Pope Pius XI denounces 
existing institutions as permitting 
“vast multitudes of men” to give 
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consideration “only with great dif- 
ficulty” to the things of the spirit 
and of the life to come. He asserts: 
“Tt may be said with all truth that 
nowadays the conditions of social 
and economic life are such that vast 
multitudes of men can only with 
great difficulty pay attention to 
that one thing necessary, namely, 
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their eternal salvation” (p. 40). 

Reorganized on the lines of the 
Encyclical programs, society will 
not only remove the cruel injustices 
which now reach into eternity, but 
will enable all men to attain unto 
the purpose for which they have 
been called into being by the Cre- 
ator. 





THE TREE OF THE CROSS 


There are, after all, only two possible theories concerning the 
nature, origin and dignity of man; one is that life is a push from below 
and the other is a gift from above. In the first instance man is not 
supposed to act like a beast because he came from one; in the second he 
is supposed to act like God because he is made to His own image and 
likeness. The source of our dignity is not to be sought by looking for 
the man in a tree, but rather by looking for the Man on the tree. The 
man in the tree is the beast swinging from his tail in the selfish joy of 
his bestiality. 

The Man on the tree is Christ Jesus in the ecstatic beauty of His 
redemptive humanity. The man in the tree is the beastman. The Man 
on the tree is the God-man. The man in the tree looks forward to a 
progeny of the children of animals and the Man on the tree looks 
forward to a progeny of the children of God. The man in the tree looks 
back to the earth whence he sprang. The Man on the tree looks upwards 
to the heavens whence he descended. To the man in the tree all the other 
trees of the forest bear only the burden of leaves. To the Man on the 
tree, all of the other trees of the forest bear the burden of penitent thieves. 
When the man in the tree dies, not even the leaves chant a requiem. 


When the Man on the tree dies, even the earth yawns and gives 
up its dead,—aye, even men grieve, as we do at the thought of one who 
dies on the Cross, found guilty on the charge of an excess of love. 


Fulton J. Sheen 











So You Won’t Talk 


By JOHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 


From The Father Mathew Record 


(Mr. Wung Loo, a Chinese 
gentleman who is at present a 
student of an American univer- 
sity, is writing home to his 
mother, and I am looking over 
his shoulder. Now, if your man- 
ners are as bad as mine, you may 
read on.) 

Honoured Ancestor: 
Greetings from the least of his line 
to adorable self and illustrious hus- 
band. May your shadows never 
grow less and may your faces glow 
like twin moons in the Valley by 
the Rice Fields. 

Glad to know that Wung Li, my 
kid brother, is to join me soon. He 
should go over big in college here, 
but I wanna put him wise to a 
thing or two first. He’s gotta know 
the lingo. See! And I don’t mean 
what Shakespeare wrote, neither. 
If he spills any of the high-falutin’ 
stuff the folk about here will think 
he’s dumb. Let him get an earful 
of this. 

Tell Wung Li to lay off Con- 
fucius for a while. The guy’s dead 


anyway. No one speaks about him 


here any more. But if you come 
West you’ve gotta know the low- 
down on the film stars. If you don’t 
you'll never get a chance to open 
your mouth except when you're 


feeding grub to it. If you know 
your stars and your films, talkin’ 
English is as easy as fallin’ off a log 
or swipin’ candy from a kid. All 
you need is six adjectives and a 
tongue. But you gotta know your 
onions. 

In all humility I offer further 
words to honoured immediate ma- 
ternal ancester, mindful that the 
Wise Ones have said “Teach not 
thy mother to suck eggs.” Lay not 
my sin against me, and hear me on. 
Let my shining brother, beside 
whom I am stupid and pig-faced, 
heed my words. He must hold 
converse with the wretched ones 
who wager miserable yen on fleet- 
ness of competitive quadrapeds, not 
that he may imitate their foolish- 
ness but that he may learn to speak 
with some show of knowledge of 
those equines which, as they say 
here, are dead of a certainty. 

One other thing. Folk here go 
away on vacation once a year and 
like to be asked about it when they 
come back. So if young Li is ever 
stuck for conversational dope he 
can ask, “Where did you go this 
year?” or “Had a swell time?” 
Simple as putting through a long- 
distance call. 

Perhaps my poor words do not 
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express my meaning. These fool- 
ish ones, heedless of the maxims of 
the Golden Book, build not their 
homes by the questing arms of 
quiet waters, and their warehouses 
hidden from the light of the sun. 
But their masters, who are as wise 
as Gyn the Evil one, give them one- 
half moon in every twelve to spend 
by the sea or in green places, that 
they may work the harder on their 
return. It is written: “Dangle the 
carrot before the nose of thy Ass, 
and let thy Ox smell hay.” 

If my kid brother gets a load of 
the dope I’ve given him, the lingo 
they speak here won’t trouble him 
any, believe me. If he sticks to the 
weather, the movies, horses and 
holidays he can’t put a foot wrong, 
and when he learns something 
about football even the wise guys 
will have nothing on him. Of 
course he’ll have to rub out some 
of those adjectives he got from guys 
like Shakespeare and fill up with 
words people can understand— 
ones like “septic” and “marvel- 
lous.” 

Maybe I’ve said everything now, 
and anyway I’ve a date tonight. 
Good luck to yourself and remem- 


ber me to the Old Man. I noticed 
his chassis was creaking a bit the 
last time I was home. 

When I think of the Valley by 
the Rice Fields tears hang from 
my eyes like raindrops upon the 
bearded barley. May the gods 
shower blessing upon your incom- 
parable self and upon indescrib- 
able husband. Unworthy bearer of 
honourable name sends greetings 
to honourable progenitors and to 
little Li, the Peach Blossom. When 
he reflects upon his own ugliness 
and stupidity the remembrance of 
your thousand shared virtues is 
his only consolation. 

Craving your indulgence for my 
utterly inadequate letter, I assure 
you, once again of my absolute 
worthlessness. 

De Profundis, 
WUNG 
(Blemish on honourable family 
tree.) 

What about sending me some 
dough? A guy has to live hasn’t 
he? I’ve a lot of bills to pay, and 
the landlady is howling for 
treacle. 

Your own 
Wungy. 


NEGROES SING 


To right his wrongs, the Russian appeals to dynamite, Americans to re- 
bellion, the Irish to agitation, the Indian to his tomahawk, but the Negro, 
the most patient, the most unresentful and law-abiding, depends upon his 
songs, his midnight prayers, and his inherent faith in the justice of his 


cause, 


Booker T. Washington 
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We’re Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH L. MAE 


Condensed from St. Joseph Magazine 


The Holy Land situation is 
simply this: The Jews want to 
come back home to Palestine to 
establish a Jewish nation; the 
Arabs consider the country theirs 
and resent this so-called invasion. 
The Jews are stubborn; the Arabs 
are fighters. Result: dead, 
wounded, and property destroyed. 

The idea behind Zionism is not 
new. A short summary of Jewish 
history since the time of Christ will 
make that clear. 

Not long after Christ’s death the 
Romans (A.D. 70) destroyed Jeru- 
salem and put an end to Jewish 
independence as a nation, such as 
it was. The Jews were scattered 
all over the world. They began the 
existence so characteristic of them 
even today, that of strangers, a 
people set apart, no matter in what 
country they may live. 

Rome saw its best day and de- 
clined, but too late to allow the 
dispersed Jewish nation to act in 
unison for the reconquest of their 
homeland. 

Meanwhile the Arabs were be- 
coming powerful in the East. Mo- 
hammed, about the year 610, 
claimed he received a call from 
the angel Gabriel, and proceeded 
to found a religion today professed 


by some 250 million inhabitants ot 
Arabia, Africa, India, Turkey, 
China, and dozens of smaller 
countries and regions. Conquest 
by force of arms began, Mo- 
hammed at the head. The war- 
like Arabs didn’t stop when their 
prophet died in 633. They were 
out to become a world power. 

The fact that one-seventh of the 
world’s population today is faith- 
ful to the Mohammedan religion 
is indication enough of the success 
of those Arab Holy Wars of 1300 
years ago. One hundred years 
after Mohammed’s death, his fol- 
lowers were way over in France, 
boasting that they would stable 
their horses in St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Charles Martel stopped them in the 
Battle of Tours in 732. Not until 
1492, the year Columbus discovered 
America, were they driven from 
their last footing in Spain. 

Palestine was, of course, only a 
small item in a conquest of such 
proportions. In 637 the caliph 
Omar had conquered the former 
country of the Jews. 

As a people, the Jews never came 
near to extinction. They were 
scattered all over the face of the 
civilized globe, yet they never lost 
their identity either as individual 
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Jews or as members of the distinct 
body of world Jewry. They had 
no country of their own; only a 
remnant remained in the land of 
their fathers. The idealists among 
the dispersed Jews kept looking to 
Palestine, but never since the great 
dispersion has there ever been even 
the semblance of an independent 
Jewish State. 

Now comes Zionism in our own 
day and seems about to accom- 
plish what nineteen previous cen- 
turies have failed to do: the estab- 
lishment of a national Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

What of the Arabs now in Pal- 
estine? They have been there 1200 
years, a period seemingly long 
enough to give them a good claim 
to owner’s rights. If the Jews have 
a right to go and take the country 
away from them because it was 
once theirs, then an American 
Indian should be in the White 
House, feathers and all. 

The Jews are not, however, using 
Mussolini’s Ethiopian tactics to 
get back Palestine. They are no 
military power. There is a power, 
however, which they have in an 
unlimited quantity: the combined 
force of money and brains. The 
two must go together, because a 
fool and his money are soon parted. 
The modern phase of Zionism 
knows how to use the combination 
most effectively. 


An energetic Jew with an ideal 
was Dr. Theodor Herzl, the father 
of the present-day movement. The 
Austrian playwright’s whole life 
was devoted to the crusade after he 
created a sensation with his 
pamphlet, “The Jewish State,” pub- 
lished in 1896. It took energy and 
idealism to race up and down and 
across the map of entire Europe 
and Asia Minor to rouse up his fel- 
low Jews. Back to Palestine, away 
from persecution and underdog 
rating; a new home, a new country, 
a new people; confidence, self-re- 
spect, independence—that was his 
program for world Jewry. 

Herzl was by no means the first 
“Zionist” on the scene. Before his 
time Jewish colonies in Palestine 
had actually been started. Terrible 
persecution of Jews in Russia in 
1882 had caused financier Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild to pump 
money into colonizing schemes in 
Palestine to take care of the refu- 
gees. 

It remained for Dr. Herzl to 
whip the scattered efforts into a 
mighty system called Zionism, with 
money assets today of well over 50 
million dollars and a population in- 
flow into Palestine of 50,000 a year. 

Palestine was under Turkish rule 
when Herzl’s activities began. Just 
before, the Turks had aroused the 
whole world against themselves by 
their massacre of the Armenians. 
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The sultan figured that Jewish in- 
fluence could get him back into the 
good graces of Europe and Amer- 
ica. So he was ready to grant his 
protection to Jewish colonization 
schemes in Palestine. 

Herzl died in 1904, but his cour- 
age and idealism lived on. World 
Zionist Congresses met almost 
every year in European cities. 

The chance came in_ 1917. 
Turkey was fighting on the side 
of Germany. English troops were 
preparing for the conquest of Pal- 
estine. German power seemed un- 
limited and threatened to sweep 
the allied forces into the English 
Channel. England needed money. 
The Jews had money. The setting 
was perfect. If England conquered 
Palestine, would she support Zion- 
ism in the Holy Land? 

England promised, and, on De- 
cember 9, 1927, Lord Allenby’s 
troops entered Jerusalem to achieve 
the conquest of Palestine by Great 
Britain. Zionists were happy. 

After the war was over and 
world affairs put into working 
order again, England was given 


a 
Co 


the 


charge of Palestine under 
League mandate system. The pow- 
ers approved of her promises to 
the Jews: France in 1918, Italy in 
1919, President Wilson about the 
same time, and both U. S. Houses 
of Congress unanimously in 1922. 
Zionism had the world backing it. 

The astounding progress of 
Zionism since that time has con- 
verted a sandy strip of seacoast 
waste into a thriving city of 150,- 
000 inhabitants. 

While all this is going on, the 
Arab is seemingly helpless, watch- 
ing his country being taken away 
from him right under his very 
eyes. His protests get him no- 
where: his riots and armed attacks 
are put down by British troops. 

Yet the Jews are taking over 
Palestine in a perfectly legitimate 
way. They are paying high prices 
for all the land they acquire. There 
is no conquest by force of arms. 
The money they have brought into 
the country, the industries they 
have established, modern agricul- 
tural methods, education, have all 
benefited Arab as well as Jew. 


2. 
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GOING HOME 


In the last 19 years the Holy Land’s population has shot up from 
56,000 to 400,000. The immigrant inflow brought 8,000 Jews to Palestine 
in 1930; 10,000 in 1931; 25,000 in 1932; 45,000 in 1933; 55,000 in 1934; 


61,854 in 1935. 
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What Are Priests Doing? 


It would be an interesting project 
if a group of Catholic scholars in 
the United States were to make a 
systematic and comprehensive in- 
vestigation of America’s debt to 
the Catholic clergy. Because the 
record is not printed and published, 
some are apt to leap to the con- 
clusion that it does not exist. They 
close their eyes to the facts and then 
complain that they cannot see 
much evidence of sacerdotal zeal 
and influence. 

Some criticism of the clergy has 
been heard, for instance, because of 
their supposed indifference to the 
interests of industrial justice. While 
something may be said that seems 
to substantiate this claim, there is 
another side to the story. 

Before we begin to survey cleri- 
cal activity in a particular field, 
however, we ought to have a gen- 
eral idea of the ordinary work of 
the clergy as a class. Just what are 
our priests doing, anyway? Let’s 
look at the record! 

There are approximately 32,000 
priests in the United States; about 
one-third are members of religious 
communities. Not all priests do 
parish work; many have non-paro- 
chial offices of great importance. 
At least 4,000 are engaged in edu- 


By PAUL STROH, C.SS.P 
Condensed from The Sign 


cational work: teaching in nearly 
300 seminaries and colleges for 
young men with a total enrollment 
of 100,000 students; assisting as in- 
structors in women’s colleges, in 
normal schools, and in_ high 
schools; supervising the educational 
system as diocesan directors of 
schools. To this list may be added 
the chaplains of Newman Clubs 
and the directors of diocesan Con- 
fraternities of Christian Doctrine. 

Hundreds of priests are busily 
engaged in over five score chancel- 
lories, functioning as secretaries to 
bishops, or giving their full atten- 
tion to other administrative duties 
that escape the notice of the pub- 
lic. Sixty-nine dioceses have a dio- 
cesan bureau of Catholic Charities; 
we have our diocesan youth organ- 
izations and other social institu- 
tions; chaplains in hospitals, in 
prisons, in orphan asylums, in the 
Army and Navy, etc. 

Then there are the important 
posts as editors of the diocesan pa- 
pers and other periodicals. Many 
hundreds of missionaries are going 
up and down the land, preaching 
missions and retreats and conduct- 
ing the various spiritual exercises 
so much commended by our Holy 
Father. 
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If we eliminate those who are 
appointed to non-parochial offices 
and those who are disabled on ac- 
count of sickness or old age, we 
would find, I think, that the num- 
ber of priests engaged in parish 
work can hardly be much more 
than 20,000. 

According to the 1936 Catholic 
Directory, we have 12,720 churches 
with one or more resident priests 
and 5,667 “out-missions”; there- 
fore 18,387 churches taken care of 
by 20,000 priests! 

Besides their ordinary parochial 
duties (and they are much more 
than the foregoing rapid summary 
would indicate), priests in parishes 
have other claims on their time and 
energy. There is, for example, the 
hurried call to the local hospital. 
Our Catholic hospitals alone num- 
ber 671. Where there is no resi- 
dent chaplain, the parish priest is 
responsible for the patients. Very 
few of them are his ordinary par- 
ishoners. And patients in the thou- 
sands of non-Catholic hospitals 
need the care of the physician of 
the soul, too. 

Very few persons realize all the 
calls that are made on the priest 
from an almost limitless number of 
sources; in many cases he may not 
be strictly obliged to respond, but 
in most cases he does what is in his 


power. 
Now to get back to our original 


August 


query: Whar have priests done in 
American labor disputes? In order 
to answer that question, you will 
have to follow me on a tour of in- 
vestigation. Like G-men, we start 
out by looking for “leads.” 

One of the first persons I inter- 
viewed in my search for clues was 
Mr. Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Division of Conciliation in the 
Federal Department of Labor at 
Washington, D. C. He has been 
engaged in this work for a quarter 
of a century. 

“Father,” he said after I told him 
the purpose of my visit, “I am not 
a Catholic, but I often wondered 
why some one did not write up 
that subject long ago. You will find 
plenty of material if only you have 
the patience to dig it out of its 
hiding place. There’s Father Bo- 
land in Buffalo, Father Siedenburg 
in Detroit, Monsignor Wynhoven 
in New Orleans, Father Thompson 
in Oregon. You have the exciting 
story of the Anthracite Coal Indus- 
try in Pennsylvania with Bishops 
Spalding, Hoban and O’Reilly and 
Monsignor Curran, the ‘miner's 
friend.’ You could write a book 
about Monsignor Ryan and Father 
Haas in their relations with labor in 
every phase. And...” The rapid 
whirl about the country would 
make anyone dizzy. “Just a min- 
ute, please,” I gasped. “Let me 
take some notes. Have you any- 
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thing about their work here?” 

In a few minutes, the reports on 
one strike, a lumber strike on the 
Pacific Coast in the summer of 
1935, were before me. The bundle 
was about six inches thick. 

While I was examining the ma- 
terial on that strike, the mail ar- 
rived. It contained a letter from 
one of the federal conciliators. He 
was reporting a labor dispute 
wherein the intervention of the lo- 
cal pastor was being solicited to 
settle the difficulty, because “he 
has such a hold on the people.” 

“We have plenty of material for 
your study,” interjected Mr. Ker- 
win. “Unfortunately it is not cata- 
logued under the priest’s name. If 
you get the location and dates of 
the various strikes on which priests 
were engaged, we can help you 
with the details. We won’t be able 
to help you in all cases, because not 
all disputes are reported to us.” 

The next day, I went to the 
Press Department of the N.C.W.C. 
and studied some of the news re- 
leases for the past few years. 

In a short time I had some more 
names on my list: Father Maguire 
of Bourbonnais, Ill.; Monsignor 
Smith of Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
signor Dempsey of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Father Burke of San Francisco, 
Cal. In two days, I had the names 
of over thirty prelates and priests 
who acted as mediators and the lo- 
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cation and dates of over one hun- 
dred disputes on which they were 
engaged. Many more have been 
added since. 

When questioned about his ac- 
tivities as peace-maker, one priest 
replied as follows: “I have been en- 
gaged in numbers of labor disputes 
and unfortunately I have taken 
them in my stride as they came 
along. I have not kept any record 
of the facts you want. I do not 
think I can remember them all. If 
you will be a little patient, I shall 
try to get together some of the 
material on some of the larger and 
more important strikes.” 

There you have a fine example 
of a typical priest. He goes about 
doing good without a press agent 
or recording secretary. Priests take 
things “in their stride,” and for- 
get all about it. The public is not 
informed. 

Another priest, who is chairman 
of a regional National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, when pressed for in- 
formation, answered:. “I have 
handled close to five hundred cases. 
I am sure you could not want me 
to cover them all.” 

Just what are priests doing? 
The complete answer would startle 
contemporary Americans — Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. But 
the complete answer is hard to get 
because priests take things “in their 
stride as they come along.” 








Digest Indigestion 


By W. B. PIPP 


Condensed from The Catholic School Journal 


As I go to our newsstands I no- 
tice each month, it seems, one 
more short cut to the digestion of 
an author’s thought. There is the 
Consumer’s Digest, the Current 
Digest, the World Digest, the Wo- 
man’s Digest, the Writer’s Digest, 
the Science Digest, the Mercury 
Digest. As one friend punned in 
my company quite some time ago, 
when the newsdealer told him 
what was new: “Give me Life: I 
do not want to die jest yet.” An- 
other friend and myself have just 
come from the offices of still an- 
other Digest now only nine months 
old, which monthly gives its read- 
ers the cream of a hundred Catho- 
lic magazines and periodicals, with- 
in the reading space of an hour or 
two. If you haven’t seen one, | 
recommend you spend a few min- 
utes with a sample. 

Now there are undoubted ad- 
vantages to all this literary, scien- 
tific, philosophic digesting. It is 
humanly impossible both in the 
point of pocket revenue and time 
and opportunity to pick up and 
scan all the magazines in any given 
lines of thought. One’s eyes, one’s 
brain would tire in the very act of 
reading just the headings of each 
paragraph of even a fraction of 


all the magazines published weekly 
and monthly here and in England. 

These Digests, if well edited, 
with a nice sense of values, of pro- 
portion, of smoothness, of style 
despite the cuttings, as are for ex- 
ample the Reader’s Digest and the 
Catholic Digest, are spreading liter- 
acy; they are elevating the masses, 
as well as diverting the classes. They 
are the antidote against either a 
strict diet or a gourmandizing of 
fiction. They are proportionately 
making us live in the world of fact 
instead of merely in the world of 
fancy. They are turning day dream- 
ers into more or less fairly well-in- 
formed men, women, and children. 
They are serving a purpose. More 
power to them, then, say I! 

But isn’t there now the danger 
of the opposite extreme? Granting 
that many authors pad their articles 
because they are paid so much a 
word, on the other hand must it 
not be conceded that some articles 
each month that receive a conden- 


sation rack the brain of the con- 


denser because they are so meaty, 
because their style is so compact, 
so terse, their every word and 
phrase having a vital meaning in 
the construction of the whole thesis? 


. And as for waiting for the editor 
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of the Digest to give us his selec- 
tions of the month, did it ever 
occur to us that if we fail to buy 
our representative magazines, there 
soon will be nothing left to con- 
dense by this and that and the other 
condenser of this or that Digest? 
Let the Digests if they be ably 
edited serve as sort of a clipping 
bureau to bring to your reading 
desk what inquiring reporters, earn- 
est research students, capable phil- 
osophers and theologians, entertain- 
ing travel narrators, globe trotters, 
and the like are putting on paper 
in the various periodicals of the 
better class. But do not neglect the 
reading of the criginals to some ex- 
tent. Do not neglect the classics. 
Do not become streamline-minded 
intellectually, skimming over the 
surface of thought so rapidly that 
you remain shallow, your expres- 
sion of thought as inadequate as 
the exclusive subsistence on Di- 
gests must inevitably make it. 
The same is true of. education 
itself on broader lines. We have 
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our English courses, our Spanish 
courses, our French courses taught 
on twelve phonograph records. We 
have our correspondence courses of 
law, correspondence courses of en- 
gineering, correspondence courses 
on almost every subject. You are 
given assurance, a sort of written 
guarantee that you will be taught 
in six weeks what a university will 
teach you in three or four years. Be- 
ware of such speed. When you try 
out your course you may crash 
headlong in office, in social circle, 
in factory, or in whatever line you 
attempt to follow. You may run 
into ceiling zero with several 
mountain peaks still to scale. 

It is up to you to continue your 
education, always seeking to im- 
prove in your chosen line—as long 
as you live. Meanwhile, it may not 
be a bad idea to have a few of the 
best Digests lying handily around 
for in-between times. In fact, I 
think it a very good idea. Once 
more and finally, I say, more power 
to them! 





+ 


LASTING 


What has become of those millions of once famous books written in past 
ages? They have nearly all perished. But amid this wreck of ancient liter- 
ature the Bible stands, thanks to the Catholic Church, almost a solitary monu- 
ment, like the pyramids of Egypt amid the surrounding wastes. 


Cardinal Gibbons 

















“God, Give Man Your Seat!” 


By LONGFELLOW FISKE 


Condensed from Messenger of the Precious Blood 
Dur ing the Spanish-American a personal God, a belief in Christ, 


war days, the story was told about 
a certain famous war-correspond- 
ent, that he went to Heaven, met 
God, and dared to suggest to the 
Deity that He “get up and give 
him His seat!” 

Forgetting the war correspond- 
ent entirely, the phrase which was 
ascribed to him in his imaginary 
conversation with God in the 
throne-room of Heaven, has a pertin- 
ent application today—to a “new re- 
ligion” which threatens to supplant 
the Protestantism of the present 
and future. This new religion will 
not stand for the worship of God 
but of Man! 

Perhaps you are not acquainted 
with the sectarian name of this new 
religion, but it has already found a 
name and is actually becoming or- 
ganized. Its devotees are known as 
Humanists or Humanitarians. 

It is just a new expression of an 
old philosophy that we have sur- 
viving today. As a philosophy it 
goes back to Comte, to the positiv- 
ists, who were materialists par ex- 
cellence, and refused to accept any 
“knowledge” except that of the 
senses and that which could be 
proved by the physical sciences. 
Naturally it could find no room for 


Heaven, immortality, or any of the 
other postulates of the Christian 
religion. It had no Faith—in fact, 
it was a bird trying to fly with one 
wing, that of materialism. 

It took the versatile H. G. Wells 
to put on the finishing touches and 
make Humanism a system of 
thought both romantic and quite 
irresistible to many superficial 
minds. Wells wrote a book about 
the coming Utopia, in which he 
described “Men as Gods,” human 
beings as all super-men, perfected 
by science, eugenics, and evolution. 
Nobody would ever be expected 
to get on his knees but to stand on 
his feet as the proud possessor of 
everything, of all the attributes that 
would make him the Great Usur- 
per of Deity. 

“Man is God!” 

Here in America there were 
early champions of this great usurp- 
ation, who, at least, had flickering 
visions of the religion-to-be. Walt 
Whitman was a Humanist as he 


“sang the “Song of Myself,” and 


chanted: “I celebrate myself and 
sing myself.” Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son elevated Man to an august pin- 
nacle of sublimity, when he declared 
that “Man is God,” but rather 
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naively added, “playing the fool!” 

If I were to build a house, I 
would not only be interested in the 
blue prints but also in the contrac- 
tor himself, and in his reputation 
for building structures that stood 
up against the destructive forces of 
weather and time. 

In the same sense, when the Hu- 
manist asks me to worship Human- 
ity, I am not at all “sold” on the 
contractor who is offered, who will 
be supposed to build my “heaven” 
on earth. Man’s reputation in the 
past is not so good—it is that of 
both a builder and a destroyer. Like 
a child he has built houses of blocks 
and then ruthlessly destroyed them 
in the name of conquest, patriot- 
ism, and nationalism. Man has 
been both a creator and a con- 
scienceless marauder, an arch-mur- 
derer in the countless wars of the 
centuries. The pages of history are 
red with the blots and blotches of 
war! Surely the political history of 
mankind is, to a large extent, the 
story of tyranny, injustice, despic- 
able intrigue, and cruelty. 

Man has proved quite as much 


of a failure as a builder of civiliza- 
tions as he has a success. The world 
knew the civilizations of Egypt, of 
Babylon, of Nineveh and Tyre, and 
many others, but they all possessed 
the seeds of decay and death as did 
their builders! If history tells us 
anything, it is that nations rise and 
fall, and that everything man con- 
ceives and creates alone is ephem- 
eral and transitory, like himself. 
Only the Church stands upon a 
Rock and withstands the on- 
slaughts of the ages and the decay 
of time, and that is because she is 
more Divine than she is human. 

When passing a store in Balti- 
more the other day, I observed two 
or three pieces of modernistic 
furniture in the window, with a 
card stating: “The new antiques of 
tomorrow.” 

This phrase refused to be forgot- 
ten. It has remained with me, and 
I believe it might be aptly applied 
to new “fashions” in religion, to 
new sects and cults. Just now 
Humanism stands forth as the 
“new” in religion to be another of 
the “antiques of tomorrow.” 





LOSS AND GAIN 


In a strange paradox Christ tells us that success isn’t so much a matter of getting 
things in life, as it is of giving them. The world can’t understand a success that means 
giving up things. It is only a Christian who will recall that long ago real success was 
actually defined in terms of loss. “He that loseth his life, shall save it.”—Daniel O'Leary. 








In The Ceylon Jungle 


By A. ROUFFIAC, O.MLI. 
Condensed from Mary Immaculate 


There exists in Ceylon a sing- 
ular species of humanity, a wild 
people living in a primitive state 
in the vast somber Bintenne for- 
ests; they are called the Veddahs, 
that is, the hunters, and are not 
to be confused with the Tamils. 

Tall in stature, remarkably well 
built, their skin copper color, and 
the men wearing long flowing 
beards, they are bothered with little 
or no clothing. Their disposition 
is generally peaceable and timid 
rather than bold or cruel. Almost 
all follow the nomadic life, the 
hunt being their chief means of 
subsistence, while agriculture is al- 
most unknown. 

Some years ago Wesleyan minis- 
ters attempted to instruct and civ- 
ilize these people by furnishing 
them with not only canvas, knives, 
and a few farming implements, but 
what was more important, with 
young cocoa trees, hoping that the 
Veddahs would raise groves and 
settling in their shade, would 


abandon their roving habits. Vain _ 


hope! The nomads found ways and 
means of growing the trees but of 
circumventing the desires of those 
worthy missionaries. The trees 
waxed strong to a certain height 
then were uprooted, carried off to 


distant and more enticing spots 
and planted by the still wandering 
Veddahs. After two or three such 
treks, the trees died but the no- 
mads roamed on. 

Honey forms a large part of their 
food. Ordinarily the bees deposit 
their combs on rocky declivities and 
the method of gathering them is 
interesting and, at the same time, 
dangerous. The Veddah, armed 
with a rope and small hatchet, loops 
the former over a projecting crag, 
sits on a little swing attached to the 
lower end of the loop, and lets 
himself drop to the level of the 
honey-comb. As a_ protection 
against stings, a chosen compan- 
ion standing on the summit, oscil- 
lates the swing over the precipice, 
enabling the daring occupant to 
chop off a fragment of the comb 
and drop it into his sack. In this 
perilous stunt, the Veddah is pru- 
dent in the selection of his assistant 
who is never a stranger, nor one 
of his own brothers, nor again any 
distant relative of his wife. He 
could not trust his life in their 
hands. On the other hand, his 
wife’s brothers enjoy his special 
confidence, sensible as they are of 
the futility of being interested in 
their widowed sister. 
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The Veddahs have a way all 
their own in securing spices, uten- 
sils and other necessaries. They ap- 
proach a village at night, place in 
a conspicuous spot a palm leaf bear- 
ing the inscription of the list of 
required articles, lay beside it in 
equal payment, ivory, honey, wax, 
or venison, and go off. The follow- 


ing night they appear at the place 
of bartar and gather up their 
wares. Rarely are they deceived in 
their transaction. As they pay gen- 
erously, their traffic proves profit- 
able to the outside villagers, who, 
if they tricked the Veddahs, would 
inevitably be the victims of noc- 
turnal raids and depredations. 














ATTRACTION 


I think I should find that the very first things that attracted me to 
Catholicism were things meant to repel me from it. I remember two cases 
especially in which denunciations by serious writers made the very thing 
they denounced seem to me a thing to be desired. One was when Messrs. 
Horton and Hocking (I think) mentioned as it were, in a shuddering 
whisper, a hideous blasphemy which they had found in some Catholic 
mystic, touching the Blessed Virgin: “All other creatures owe everything 
to God, but God Himself owes something to Her.” And I started up as at 
the sound of a trumpet and said almost aloud: “But what a splendid thing 
to say!” It seemed to me that the paradox of the Incarnation could hardly 
have been more repeated on a more noble or ringing note. 


And the other was when somebody on the Daily News (I was somebody 
on the Daily News myself in those days) gave as an example of the life- 
less formality of Roman religion that some French bishop had told a number 
of soldiers and workmen who could only go to early Mass under conditions 
of great exhaustion, that God would be glad of the presence of their bodies 
and would forgive the fatigue and distraction of their minds. And again 
I said to myself: “What a lot of common sense these people seem to have! 
If a man walked ten miles to please me | should be pleased, even if he fell 


1 ; 
asleep when he got there G. K. Chesterton 

















Communists are Made, Not Born 


By CATHERINE de HUECK 


Condensed from The Preservation Of The Faith 
A\ fashionable drawing room, a “Why did you take that job at 


bright fire burning, a group of well- 
dressed women, drinking tea out 
of fragile cups. The conversation 
has reached the inevitable topic, do- 
mestic help. Most of the ladies are 
Catholics. 

“I got a new maid last week, I 
was lucky, I only pay her $18.00 
per month, $2.00 less than to the 
former one.” 

“Eighteen, that is way too much; 
I met Mrs. Myers yesterday, she got 
one for $12.00 and she does all the 
washing, too. She went me one 
better. I pay $15.00, and I think 
it is a fair wage, if you ask me, 
with the depression still on and 
everything.” 

“Where did Mrs. Myers get hers 
—everyone wants to know—I can- 
not understand what we are com- 
ing to, good wages they want and 
lots of free time. The other day 
Olga had the nerve to ask me to 
allow her to entertain her boy 
friend in the kitchen.” “Well, I 
mever heard of such a thing.” 
“Yes, the problem of domestic help 
gets harder and harder every year.” 

Evening. .. . A park. A bench. 
Two young figures sit close in 
grave discussion. “Listen, Rose, I 
tell you you’re a sap,” says the man. 


Mrs. Myers? Twelve dollars a 
month won’t get you anywhere and 
you'll kill yourself working so hard, 
washing and all.” 

“But, John, don’t you see? Pop 
and mother are having it so hard 
and there are so many of us. The 
relief does not get anywhere near 
it. There is Theresa, she needs a 
new pair of shoes to go to school 
in, and Jim needs a new pair of 
pants, and Joe has just got to have 
his teeth attended to, they hurt 
something awful. Twelve dollars is 
a lot of help, I am strong and I can 
do a lot of work, later I might 
better myself.” “See here, Rose, it 
is what I have been telling you 
these six months. That’s exploita- 
tion, and the only way for us 
workers to stop it is to join the 
Communist party, they are the only 
ones doing anything about it, you 
are always a-telling me that you 
can’t on account of you being a 
Catholic. Well, what is your grand 
Church doing to stop it? Ain’t 
Mrs. Myers a Catholic herself? 
You’ve got some sense, do me a 
favor, come next Wednesday to hear 
Comrade Stone. He’ll make it clear, 
you'll see what I mean. It is not 
only you, it is all of us workers.” 
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“Well, perhaps you are right, 
John. I can’t figure it out, but it 
does not seem just with her a 
Catholic and so rich and all.” 

Next Wednesday will mark the 
beginning of the end for Rose. 
Christ the worker, have pity on 
the workers. 

Evening. .. .A car of old vintage 
stands at the curb. A young man 
impatiently fidgets on the front 
seat. Soon a young hurrying figure 
appears at the corner. Eagerly the 
young man opens the door. Greet- 
ings, a fleeting kiss follows. The 
car starts. “So she would not let 
me come in, eh? I told you so, 
it was no use asking. But I got it 
all fixed with the boys, so we can 
go up to their apartment after a 
little ride. Jim loaned me the car 
and the gasoline, too, ‘cause I’m 
broke. Sorry, honey, I can’t take 
you to a movie, or treat you to a 
soda, but the boys have some beer, 
or you can make some tea, and 
toast some sandwiches; there is 
some cheese left. You don’t like the 
idea? I guess you are right. Re- 
member what Father Murphy used 
to say about the occasions of sin, 
down home in the village church? 
But what are we to do? I have no 
money to spend; we can’t always 
be walking the streets and sitting 
in parks, besides it is getting too 
cold for that. It would be nice to 
listen to a radio, and dance a little 
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maybe, or just talk things over, 
but we have no folks or home in 
the city. So what? You did your 
best, and tried the boss, but she 
won’t let you, so come on, be a 
sport. Once won’t harm us. I'll 
be good.” 

That evening, too, perhaps, 
might be the beginning of the end 
for Olga, and who knows but many 
years later another Magdalene will 
weep at Christ’s feet. 

Another drawing room, the 
spring is here, no fire, but lovely 
flowers decorate a big table. Silver 
shines brightly in candlelight. A 
silver tea has been arranged for 
a Settlement House in the slums, 
where a tired priest works day and 
night trying to keep precious little 
souls from the dangers of the 
street and the Communist halls 
that dot it. Snatches of conversa- 
tion drift by. “Oh, no, my dear, 
I got it at New York, a model, 
only $3,500.” 

“Alice?”’—she is coming back 
from Florida, it is getting hot there 
now; she had a most gorgeous 
winter, parties no end.” 

“The most divine sale, black 
foxes only $100.00.” 

“Have you tried Antoine? He is 
expensive as hairdressers go, but 
what an enchanting style, so diff- 
erent from the average... ” 

“No, I was out of luck today, 
I lost $50.00, but tomorrow is an- 
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other day...” 

It is early, a cold drizzly rain 
falls dismally on a deserted street. 
In the big, empty church, at the 
corner, a lonely priest says Mass. 
Five o’clock. A hurried breakfast, 
the breviary recited, he will have so 
little time during the day, he is 
ready for what that day may bring 
for him to help and heal. Quietly 
he slips into his office, across the 
street in the Settlement House. 
From an old safe, he takes a little 
bag and spreads the contents on the 
table. It is the money brought to 
him yesterday, in a shiny car by 
a lovely debutante. The proceeds 
of a silver tea. Wearily he counts 
nickels and dimes and a few 
quarters, over and over again, his 
fingers mechanically make little 
piles. Here the nickels, a rather 
big pile. Here the dimes, also high. 
Here the quarters, not very tall. 
In piles or jumbled together, they 
still amount to $15.00. 

The rain is worse, it comes down 
in sheets now. The thin figure of 
the priest battles valiantly against 
the elements as he hurries down the 
crooked street, into a back alley, 
stopping before a shack. A soft 
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knock, an answer, he enters. Lost 
in the folds of a huge blanket, a 
pinched little face greets him joy- 
ously. “Well, Tim, how are we 
today? How is father?” Mo- 
mentarily silence greets his last 
question. Finally, the grey-headed 
woman, that silently had been wip- 
ing tears with her apron, answers, 
“Oh, father, he is gone over to the 
Communists for good now. He is 
on the trek to the Capital. You 
know how it was. He lost heart. 
No work, Tim sick, the other six 
growing and needing so much, 
he said he just could not stand by 
and see it any more, so he is gone.” 
A silence falls between the woman 
and the priest. 

Another back alley, another 
shack, another gentle knock, a surly 
man opens the door. “Did I not 
tell you to keep out of here. I 
won’t send my children to your 
school, that is flat. No matter what 
the Missus says. What have you 
and the like of you done for us. 
Why don’t you go and preach to 
the rich some justice, instead of 
forever telling us to be meek, 
humble and patient, I am tired of 
it all, get out of here before... ” 





NATURAL PROCESS 


How ridiculous it seems to talk about civilization! The ox eats the grass, we eat 
the ox; the worm eats us, the duck eats the worm, and thus passes the world as 


Nature’s God intended. 


The Servite (May °37) 











Mystery Man of Europe 






By WALTER TILDS 
Condensed from Manners 


Of Sir Basil Zaharoff, it has ee sent him to an English 


said that the gravestones of a mil . 


lion men will be his monument, 
their dying groans his epitaph. 
That statement was made many 
years before Zaharoff’s death. But 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, unlike ordinary 
mortals who must die to achieve 
immortality, became a legend forty 
years before he died (November 
1936). 

This man, always working se- 
cretly behind the scenes of govern- 
ments, manipulating politicians 
through fear and jealousy, playing 
country against country by inciting 
each against the other, fomenting 
dissention of poor and rich alike, 
moving kings and prime ministers 
to do just as he bid, swaying states- 
men to courses they could not pub- 
licly acknowledge, was a legend, 
for the last forty years of his life. 

But living legend though Zahar- 
off was, little is known of his life. 
The most authoritative information 
comes from Prime Minister Etienne 
Skuludis of Greece. Through him 
we learn that Zaharoff was born in 
1849 in Asia Minor of poor Greek 
parents and that his boyhood was 
quite ordinary. It seems that either 
some wealthy friend, or perhaps his 


school in Constantinople, where he 


showed a talent for languages. His 
penchant for languages plus a 
shrewd knowledge of the use of 
psychology in dealing with people 
were just the qualities Zaharoff 
needed, when, quite by chance, he 
secured a job as a sales representa- 
tive of the English munitions firm, 
Nordenfelt, at twenty-five dollars a 
week and commissions. This was 
the young Zaharoff’s first oppor- 
tunity to use his peculiar powers 
of intrigue, which later were to 
move whole world forces. His big 
chance came in the 1870’s when 
Greece and Turkey were at war. By 
cunning and persuasion he not only 
managed to sell Greece, his fav- 
orite country at the time, munitions 
and arms but also a submarine, a 
device of warfare still in its pio- 
neer stages. Within a few days he 
frightened Turkey into buying two 
submarines to protect itself against 
Greece’s new underwater craft. 
Such was the beginning of a new 
era in the world begun by Zahar- 
off, the era of war for profit. There 
was no room for sentiment in this 
most international of all industries. 
Zaharoff and his agents soon 
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rushed through all Europe provid- 
ing nations with reasons for sus- 
pecting and hating their neighbors 
and finally furnishing them with 
the munitions, ostensibly for pro- 
tection against invasion. 

Ironically enough, the munition 
internationalists controlled the sale 
of war materials in such a way that 
munitions made in one country 
might later be used against the 
men who made them. In the 
World War, Russian and British 
soldiers were slain by guns supplied 
to Austria and Turkey by Russia 
and England while Austrians were 
slaughtered by Russian guns made 
in Austria. 

The European munition men 
were now going into other than 
the manufacture of firearms and 
munitions. They began to buy up 
shipbuilding concerns and allied in- 
terests so that they might capitalize 
on profits from warships as well as 
guns. The armament men bought 
and maintained powerful news- 
paper chains in which pacifism was 
systematically opposed and war 
fever injected in all countries. 

Moving quietly behind the scenes 
and directing all movements from 
there, Zaharoff and his cohorts con- 
tinued to build the sinister dynasty 
of munitions at every country’s ex- 
pense. Zaharoff’s influence in high 
positions, such as confidant of 
Lloyd George and counsel to states- 


August 
men of France and Germany, could 
not be debated. 

Then came the World War. Za- 
haroff had led the way in combin- 
ing his company, already merged 
several times with other powerful 
munition houses, with others to or- 
ganize a few all-powerful units. 
The great international munition 
clan was becoming an enemy which 
no nation could cope with. To what 
extent the World War can be di- 
rectly laid to the scheming and 
chicanery of this munition clan 
can only be wondered at. 

During the World War, Zahar- 
off for once stuck to the Allies. 
In his official capacity as sales rep- 
resentative (he preferred this call- 
ing rather than “directorate”) he 
earned somewhere between $200,- 
000,000, and $300,000,000 in com- 
missions from the sales of arma- 
ments to the Allied forces. 

Sir Basil Zaharoff was held in 
high esteem by the Allies for manu- 
facturing (at a profit to the mu- 
nition men) their munitions. Great 
universities and charities accepted 
his donations while kings and re- 
publics honored him with the high- 
est of titles and decorations. 
France bestowed upon him the 
Knight, Officer, and Commander 
badges of the Legion of Honor. 
England showered him with more 
honors, such as holder of a Grand 
Cross of the Order of the British 
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Empire, Doctor of Civil Law at Ox- 
ford, and Knight of the Bath. 
All the Allies paid homage to his 
genius. Germany was said to have 
had a price on his head. 

In 1929 when the famous 
gambling institution of Monte 
Carlo found itself in desperate 
straits for the need of players and 
likewise in need of a competent 
management, Zaharoff was able to 
buy up a large part of the financi- 
ally crumbling Casino at a low price 
and by shrewd direction he set the 
wheels of the best-known gambling 
house back into high gear. Before 
long the Casino again paid good 
dividends to its stockholders. After 
a time, Zaharoff sold his interest 
in Monte Carlo at many times what 
he paid for it. He also resigned from 
all active duties in other companies. 

Although Sir Basil Zaharoff did 
not marry until 1924, he had fallen 
in love with a beautiful seventeen- 
year-old wife of a Spanish madman 
on one of his frequent visits to 
Spain in 1881, and with true Vic- 
torian chivalry he waited forty-three 
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years for her husband to die before 
he married her. When she died 
eighteen months later, he was heart- 
broken and spent much of the re- 
mainder of his life even more alone, 
aloof, and uncommunicative than 
he had been during his munition 
intrigues. 

During the height of his career, 
Zaharoff was alleged to have em- 
ployed several persons as his doubles 
whose sole duties were to appear 
in public attesting his presence in 
Monte Carlo when he might really 
have been in Vienna or Wash- 
ington. 

When Sir Basil died of a heart 
attack in his Monte Carlo hotel in 
November, 1936, reporters search- 
ing for evidence to throw light up- 
on the secrets of the multi-million- 
aire “mystery man of Europe” came 
upon the only official statement Za- 
haroff ever authorized for the 
press: “I, Zaharoff, say that peace 
is a psychological condition. Let 
people talk peace, think peace, and 
dream peace, and there will be 
peace on earth.” 





BIGOTRY 


Bigotry has no head and cannot think, no heart and cannot feel. 
When she moves it is in wrath; when she pauses it is amid ruin. Her 
prayers are curses, her God is a demon, her communion is death, her 
vengence is eternity, her decalogue written in the blood of her victims, 
and if she stops for a moment in her infernal flight it is upon a kindred 
rock to whet her vulture fang for a more sanguinary desolation. 


O’Connell 











At Cana in Galilee 


By FREDERICK M. LYNK, S.V.D. 
Condensed from The Christian Family 


CANA in Galilee” has a famil- 
iar sound. Every Christian child 
knows it. It is one of the places 
that has kept its name through the 
centuries, nay the millenniums, for 
the natives still call it Kefr Kenna. 
I had the good fortune to walk 
through it from one end to the 
other. Ever since, the name sounds 
doubly familiar to me. 

Cana is a hamlet of close to a 
thousand inhabitants: Mohamme- 
dans, Greeks, Latins, apparently no 
Jews, with a Catholic church in 
charge of the Franciscans. This 
church is supposed to stand on the 
spot where Jesus worked his first 
miracle. We. passed the simple 
white houses, resembling, no doubt, 
in form and size those of old. We 
marched to the edge of the town 
to the only well, surrounded by 
a stone wall, but without a vaulted 
roof like Mary’s Well at Nazareth. 
Crowds of native children offered 
us little red-brown jugs for sale, 
as souvenirs of the large jars used 
at the wedding. These jugs are 


porous and the slow evaporation . 


keeps the water cool even in rather 
hot weather. 

For a Christian pilgrim the whole 
town is still filled with the frag- 
rance of the Lord’s first miracle, 


and one cannot help recalling it. 
We know that many artists in the 
past have done violence to the 
simple scene. It was not the wed- 
ding of a prince or even of a rich 
man, but that of a peasant, and 
these feasts in the Orient today are 
pretty much the same as in the 
time of Jesus. 

The wedding celebration usually 
begins in the evening, and most 
guests remain at least a day or two, 
if not for a week. There is a lull 
in their field work in spring, and 
that is the usual time for weddings. 
The poorer the couple, the longer 
the preparations: milk, boiled mut- 
ton, dried fruit, such as grapes and 
figs, and fresh vegetables. Wine is 
always mixed with water, and 
drunkenness is very rare. There is 
a natural dignity in all their festiv- 
ities. 

Wine is usually preserved in large 
jars. A good deal of it was re- 
quired, because a wedding was a 
feast, not only for the immediate 
members of the family, but the 
more distant relatives on both sides 
and nearly all the people of the 
town. Mary was there, and Jesus 
had been invited and brought His 
first apostles along as a matter of 
course. 
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One of the Lord’s disciples, Na- 
thanael, was a native of Cana, 
and we may be sure that this lively 
character, when returning from the 
Jordan in the company of Jesus, 
and going with Him to the wed- 
ding, attracted many other towns- 
people, and thus the shortage of 
wine may be explained. A steward 
was chosen and functioned without 
pay. It was his task to mix the 
water with wine in proper pro- 
portion and add the spices. The 
preparing of the solid foods was 
the task of the women, especially 
the sisters and cousins of the bride- 
groom or bride. Apparently Mary 
was one of these. We can imagine 
that she had been shown the supply 
of wine for the marriage, as well as 
everything else in the line of foods, 
and every article of the dowry. 

We can understand how pleased 
Mary, now about 45 years old, was, 
that she could leave the lonely 
home in Nazareth and go to the 
wedding of a relative in nearby 
Cana. Joseph was dead, and Jesus 
had gone away to do the will of 
His Father. In Cana she saw Him 
again quite unexpectedly, no longer 
as a carpenter, but dressed in the 
long flowing mantle of a rabbi 
surrounded by disciples. She felt 
He belonged to all, and she must 
bear her loneliness bravely. 

It may have embarrassed her, 
that possibly His arrival with so 


many companions might be re- 
sponsible for the shortage of wine, 
which she, the solicitous house 
mother, was the first to notice. In 
great confidence the Mother of 
Jesus goes to Him and tells Him 
quietly, “They have no wine.” All 
who attended the wedding gave 
presents. Fulfilling her implied 
wish would mean that Jesus would 
contribute His share of presents 
and, besides, save the bridegroom’s 
pride any great embarrassment. The 
Master was quite willing and ex- 
pressed His readiness in a phrase 
used to this day in the valley of 
Syria. “Lady, what is this between 
you and me?” i.e., nothing, we are 
in perfect agreement, but my time 
has not yet come. Ja mara, (O 
lady), is the same term Jesus used 
on the cross and implies no lack 
of reverence on the part of Jesus, 
who speaks as the Messiah rather 
than the Son of Mary. Few words 
were exchanged, but they were per- 
fectly understood. Mary at once 
informs the servants, knowing He 
will help. “Whatsoever He shall 
say to you, do ye.” 

In our language and in our ears 
the answer has somewhat lost the 
beautiful accent in the word “wo- 
man,” though it did mark a cer- 
tain change in His relation to her. 
She may not have perfectly under- 
stood what his plans were, but she 
was confident, as her words show, 
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and her confidence was rewarded 
in a way she may never have 
dreamed of. 

The Evangelist now informs us 
about the water pots in which the 
miraculous change was to take 
place. Unlike the smaller ones, or- 
dinarily used by the Hebrews and 
made of clay, these were stone jars, 
in which the water from the well 
was kept for domestic use, and 
especially for the numerous custom- 
ary washings. They contained 
about twenty gallons each. There 
were six of them, one each for Jesus 
and His five apostles, as a wedding 
gift to the bridegroom and bride. 

The same day, perhaps the next 
day—we do not know—Jesus told 
the servants to fill these six pots 
with water. They filled them up to 
the brim. The miracle itself is 
performed by a mere act of His 
will. Then He tells the servants 
to let the steward taste and test 
the new wine, no doubt by sending 
a cupful over to him. The steward 
was usually a friend of the bride- 
groom, who may have been a super- 
visor, leader in the singing and 
general master of ceremonies, all 
in one. He could tell what wine 
was good. He tasted the wine and 
was amazed by its quality, the or- 
igin of which he knew nothing. 
So he called the bridegroom aside, 
or possibly spoke his mind in the 
presence of all the guests. In a 


somewhat humorous tone he ex- 
presses his surprise. The wine was 
excellent, and the amount, 700 
quarts, was large indeed. For those 
who are inclined to take scandal 
at both, it is well to remember the 
length of the feast, which may 
have lasted a week or more, the 
large number of relatives, friends, 
and neighbors, all of whom were 
welcome, and also the possibility 
that not all the pots were emptied 
during the wedding, but reserved 
for later use. For an average 
Christian the prodigality of the 
Lord is an appealing mark of His 
love, who does not begrudge His 
children the natural joys of life. 

The Evangelist closes his account 
of the miracle with words that 
clearly indicate the Lord’s purpose. 
“Thus Jesus made a beginning of 
miracles (signs) at Cana in Galilee 
and revealed His glory, and His 
disciples believed in Him.” (John 
2:11) He does not say anything 
about the answer of the bridegroom 
nor the impression the miracle 
made on the other guests, nor of 
the end of the feast, but we can 
readily imagine how happy Mary, 
His mother, the couple, and their 
families must have been. His main 
purpose clearly was to “reveal His 
glory,” His power, His dignity as 
the Son of God, and through that 
to cause His new disciples to be- 


lieve in Him. 














In 1904 a young American was 
ordained to the priesthood in the 
Paulist Congregation and sent to 
Chicago. His parish there was any- 
thing but select. Sometimes he 
would sit up all night with a dying 
man in a jail hospital. Again he 
would be called to settle a domestic 
argument, or baptize an ailing in- 
fant. At any rate, the new curate 
was kept busy with his various du- 
ties, going the daily rounds and see- 
ing that his flock at least heard the 
word of God, if they were some- 
what lax in keeping it. 

The young priest had always 
been interested in music. He had 
a firm belief, new in America at 
the time, that a church choir should 
combine no voices save those of 
men and young boys, and that the 
most appropriate liturgical music 
was that of Gregorian Chant. 

Despite his many parochial du- 
ties, the youthful curate set about 
finding a group of boys in his con- 
gregation whose voices showed 
some promise. His choir should be 
known as the Paulist Choristers, 
and, God willing, he would train 
them to sing as no other American 
group had ever sung before. 

The young priest was the Rever- 
end William Joseph Finn, C. S. P., 






The Paulist Choristers 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Condensed from The Magnificat 


whose name has since become fa- 
mous throughout the world, and 
whose Paulist Choristers, mere 
youngsters of ten and twelve, have 
traveled throughout the United 
States and Europe to gain the praise 
of every critic for their extraordin- 
ary performances. 

There is a phrase concerning the 
pathetic status of a prophet in his 
own land. While not applying this 
to Father Finn, (for his efforts 
were appreciated in Chicago) it is 
a fact that it was these tours which 
really established him and his work. 
The idealism of choral ensemble 
which the Choristers had under- 
taken to exemplify, aroused the in- 
terest of Protestant and Jewish con- 
noisseurs. The Paulist Choristers 
became known for their particu- 
larly lovely and spiritual soprano 


tone. The great metropolitan 
centers began to call for the 
youthful musicians, and Feather 


Finn toured the world with his 
popular choral unit. The Chor- 
isters appeared in every large city 
in America, and in most of the 
capitals of Europe. They sang for 
Pope Pius X in the Throne Room 
at the Vatican; at Solemn Mass in 
the great Cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris; and in_ special per- 
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formances for Presidents Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding and Hoover. 
During the War they became one 
of the most popular concert attrac- 
tions of the time, and raised size- 
able amounts for the Allies. 

In 1918, the Paulist Superiors 
transferred Father Finn to New 
York City. Here, in the church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, he and the 
Choristers were assigned to con- 
tinue the work of the late Sir Ed- 
mund Hurley, and to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of a New 
York headquarters. 

An immediate attempt was made 
to form a permanent Choir School 
for the sopranos and counter-tenors, 
a school such as those which have 
existed for centuries in the Europe- 
an capitals, but after five years of 
endeavor to finance the school, the 
project was abandoned. Despite the 
existence of five such schools for 
the training of Episcopalian chor- 
isters in New York City, it was im- 
possible to secure an endowment 
(and it continues impossible even 
to this day) to found such an in- 
stitution for Catholic boy singers. 
As a result the Choristers have been 
held together by loyalty and the 
personal magnetism of their famous 
director. 

In 1923 there came from Rome 
a papal Encyclical titled “Motu 
Proprio.” In it, Pius X bemoaned 
the state into which ecclesiastical 
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music had fallen. The letter caused 
consternation among Catholic mu- 
sicians for it seemed to be an in- 
hibition of musical progress. It 
urged a reinstatement of Gregorian 
Chant at the ritualistic services, the 
employment of boys as sopranos, 
and a revival of interest in the Poly- 
phony of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It condemned musicians 
who would convert chancels and 
choir lofts into Sunday concert halls, 
who would put gayety, melodrama, 
and operatic bombast into their off- 
erings, and make liturgy serve as li- 
bretto for self-exploiting soloists. 

A return to the art of Giovanni 
da Palestrina and the music of a 
medieval Church was not a popular 
suggestion. Yet by edict of the 
Holy See, they had to be introduced 
into the Church to replace Victor- 
ian secularism. Since the Holy 
Father definitely stated that music 
was admitted, not as sanctified en- 
tertainment for the congregation, 
but for the “glory of God and edifi- 
cation of the faithful,” choirmasters 
were forced to do a little research. 
But they shook their heads while 
doing it. Gregorian Chant had a 
cold, intellectual sound. Perhaps it 
was true that the state of Roman 
music in America was chaotic—be- 
ing the matter of individual taste 
of the choir director—but was not 
anything preferable to a collection 
of wearisome, monkish dirges? 
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Such was the reaction of countless 
choirmasters who had never studied 
the beauties of Gregorian music. 
When the Motu Proprio ap- 
peared, Father Finn was one of the 
few musicians in America thor- 
oughly conversant with its objec- 
tives. For years his work had 
followed closely on the pattern out- 
lined by Pius X. His boy choristers 
had long ago mastered the princi- 
ples of plain and Gregorian Chants. 
Every Sunday in the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle they were to 
be heard in the Masses of Palestrina 
and his contemporaries. In fact, 
they had been the first to broad- 
cast such choral work in America. 
Father Finn is now in his fifty- 








DEATH WATCH 


The National Broadcasting Company had made elaborate preparations for 
announcing the Pope's death when he was seriously ill last December and 
January. It was prearranged that when the notice of death arrived, any other 
program was to be taken off the air at once. Three chimes were to be 
struck, followed by ten seconds of organ music. Then the brief news dis- 
patch of the death was to be read. After this the organ was to continue 
softly while a 1,000-word obituary was to be read. The obituary had been 
written, the organ pieces selected, and from December 18 to January 25 
(with the exception of a day or two when the Pope rallied considerably) four 
organists, one announcer, one engineer were constantly on hand in readiness 
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fifth year. He has been in charge 
of his choristers for thirty-two years, 
and has seen the small boys whom 
he cajoled off the Chicago streets 
grow to manhood and prominence. 
Several of them have become suc- 
cessful singers in concert circles, 
while others have entered the field 
of Church music to propagate his 
own ideals. 

The year 1937 finds the Chor- 
isters entering their thirty-fourth 
season. Undoubtedly they represent 
one of the finest liturgical choirs in 
the United States, and it is largely 
through their efforts that the Catho- 
lic Church has achieved her status 
as a patron of all that is fine in 
ecclesiastical music. 








for this one program. The organists divided the time up in regular shifts 
of two hours each. All those concerned received their regular schedule of 


pay for their watchful waiting. 


All this indicated reverence on the part of N. B. C. But not long after the 
Pope’s illness the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph surreptiously destroyed thousands 
of rotogravure pictures which bore the legend: “The Late Pope Pius XI.” 
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The Present Pope 


By GILES STAAB, O.M. CAP. 


Condensed from St. Francis Home Journal 


Ambrose Damien Achille 
Ratti was born one of six children 
at Desio, a town of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, a little north of Milan, on 
May 3lst, 1857. The parish priest 
was the schoolmaster, and he it was 
who recognized Achille’s exception- 
al qualities and urged him to study 
for the priesthood. Don Damiana 
Ratti, a country pastor, and uncle 
of the talented boy, paid his way 
through the seminary. 

Tributes to the intelligence of 
Pius XI are not merely the stock 
compliments handed out to all men 
of position. He earned a triple doc- 
torate at the Gregorian—in phil- 
osophy, theology, and canon law. 
He can read and speak at least 
Italian, German, French, Polish, 
Jewish, and Latin. 

After his ordination, he was ap- 
pointed professor of sacred elo- 
quence and dogmatic theology at 
his alma mater—St. Peter’s Semin- 
ary, Milan. Don Achille Ratti’s 
mind had the leanings of a scholar, 
and he became a familiar figure in 
the reading rooms of the Ambros- 
ian Library. He was ordained only 
five years when he was elected one 
of the doctors of the Ambrosian. 
He contributed articles to learned 
magazines and began work on a de- 


tailed history of the church of 
Milan, three volumes of which were 
ultimately printed. 

Besides being burdened with 
writing and research, Don Ratti be- 
came contact man for scholars from 
all parts of the world who came to 
the library. His personality was as 
pronounced as his learning. Ceriani, 
the prefect of the library, a perfect 
specimen of the dried-up type of 
scholar, watched with a sigh of 
relief how skilfully Doctor Ratti 
handled his visitors. But not all 
visitors were of the renowned class; 
some were poor students with theses 
on their hands, wandering like 
frightened children among the 
sober old books. Perhaps Don Ratti 
had been tortured with writing 
theses when he was a student; at 
least he could sympathize with the 
desperation of these young visitors, 
and many of them have testified 
to his kindness in helping them. 
At times he himself would work 
for days preparing a list of mater- 
ial for just one student and place 
the whole list of books in front 
of the relieved young fellow. 

There were diversions to relieve 
the pressure of overwork. Billiards 
was a favorite game with him, but 
the pastime for which he has be- 
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come noted was mountain climbing. 
Here again the reputation of Pius 
XI as an alpinist is not a mere 
inflation. 

He was born at the foot of the 
Alps, and practically every year he 
spent his vacation climbing moun- 
tains. In the course of time he be- 
came an associate of the Italian Al- 
pine Club, and was regarded as a 
daring climber with extraordinary 
powers of endurance. Even the 
guides began talking about him 
when by sheer physical strength he 
saved the life of one of them. The 
guide had slipped off a high ridge 
and had fallen onto a glacier, and 
Don Ratti, unaided, held him for 


several minutes while he regained 
his footing. But the feat that al- 
pinists will never forget was the 
thrilling climb of Don Ratti and 
another priest with their two guides 
to the peak of Monte Rosa from 


the Italian side. Monte Rosa had 
never been conquered from that 
side before; in fact, just three years 
previously two famous mountain- 
eers lost their lives trying it. But 
Don Ratti and his friend first stud- 
ied the climb scientifically, and 
when the weather favored them, 
they made the ascent. It meant two 
absolutely sleepless nights on the 
snowy, bitter cold mountainside, 
and one of these nights was spent 
right over a precipice on a ledge so 
narrow that there was not even 


room enough to sit down! 

In 1907, Ceriani of the Ambros- 
ian Library died, and Don Ratti 
was made prefect, with the title of 
monsignor. Reluctantly he gave up 
his pastoral work and devoted all 
his time to the library. In all Mon- 
signor Ratti spent twenty-four years 
of his life in the scholarly seclusion 
of the Ambrosian. 

After Achille Ratti had been pre- 
fect of the Ambrosian for four 
years, he was called to Rome in 
1911 to be vice prefect of the Vati- 
can Library under Cardinal Ehrle. 
When the World War broke out, 
and Italy was in a state of precar- 
ious neutrality, Cardinal Ehrle, a 
Bavarian by birth, thought it wise 
to resign, and Monsignor Ratti be- 
came prefect, with the title of 
prothonotary apostolic. 

The learned prefect, with his pro- 
found knowledge of history and his 
understanding of human nature, 
was esteemed by Pope Benedict 
XV. In the trying days of the War, 
when the Father of Christendom 
was in need of expert advice on 
historical matters, he occasionally 
came to the Vatican Library for a 
conference with Monsignor Ratti. 
Cardinal Gasparri, the papal secre- 
tary of state, also relied on the 
knowledge of the librarian who 
could talk with an exceptional com- 
mand of the field—especially re- 
garding the problems of Poland. 
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This knowledge was particularly 
valuable, because with the great 
break-up in Europe, it became evi- 
dent that Poland would claim in- 
dependence, and the Holy See must 
be accurate and fair in its attitude. 
The partition of Poland by Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria was one 
of the capital sins of modern history. 
Now, with Russia on one side, 
and Germany and Austria on the 
other, the people of Poland felt that 
something must happen, and in 
dead earnest they made their goal 
independence—a new Poland. The 
Holy See watched developments in- 
tently. Russia was on the verge of 
defeat. The collapse of Russia 
would set free the eastern provinces 
of Poland. The allies were avowed- 
ly in favor of the independence of 
Poland; in fact, President Wilson 
announced his devotion to that 
cause on the eve of entering the 
war. Even if Germany should win, 
the old regime could not continue. 
As the winter of 1917 dragged on, 
and pandemonium broke loose in 
Russia with the rise of Bolshevism, 
it began to look as though the estab- 
lishment of a solidly Catholic state 
in Poland, as a bulwark against “an- 
archy and atheism, would be the 
salvation of western civilization. 
Early in January, 1918, the Al- 
lied Government isued a joint 
declaration in favor of the indepen- 
dence of Poland. In February, Gen- 
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eral Haller’s Polish brigade of the 
German army broke through the 
lines and in March joined forces 
with the Poles revolting from the 
Russian armies. The Polish offici- 
als were begging for a personal 
representative of the Holy Father. 
So one day in April, Monsignor 
Ratti was summoned to a private 
audience and was told to leave 
immediately as papal delegate to 
Poland. It must have been a shock 
to the librarian. He had not been 
educated in the intricacies of papal 
diplomacy, but his protests were in 
vain—and he went. 

In a land where several nations 
had extended their influence, oppos- 
ing nationalistic claims would be 
strong and bitter and. the least lean- 
ing towards one side on the part of 
a supreme arbiter like Monsignor 
Ratti would naturally be inter- 
preted as ~monstrous partiality. 
Even the two countries to which 
he was made delegate—Poland and 
Lithuania—were at daggers’ points. 
Then there was the difficulty of 
travel and communication in dis- 
tricts crippled by war and torn with 
internal dissension. Monsignor 
Ratti was warned on one occasion 
that the train on which he intended 
to travel might possibly be blown up 
—one never could tell. Another 
tremendous job facing the delegate 
was preparing the framework of 
a concordat between Poland and the 
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Holy See. But perhaps the great- 
est difficulty was that Monsignor 
Ratti was sent to bring peace and 
order to a poverty-stricken people 
dying of starvation. Pope Benedict 
gave him a substantial alms to be 
spent among the poor, and the dele- 
gate had ample opportunity to use 
it. Daily while he was in War- 
saw, he took a walk in the poorer 
districts of the city and personally 
helped the poor. On one of his 
journeys he saw an old Jewish wo- 
man crying broken-heartedly in the 
road. He stopped to ask the cause 
of her weeping, and when he found 
that it was because she had lost 
her only cow, he gave her money 
to buy another. 

Meanwhile, the German armies 
had been forced to withdraw from 
Poland, and Poland had proclaimed 
her independence. This was not 
yet ratified at Versailles, when the 
Holy See announced its formal 
recognition of Poland as an inde- 
pendent state. The Polish govern- 
ment responded at once by request- 
ing the appointment of a papal 
nuncio to take the place of the 
temporary apostolic delegate, and 
they added a special request that 
Monsignor Ratti be appointed. Ben- 
edict XV was glad to reward the 
brilliant labor of his delegate, so 
in the following June, Achille 
Ratti was made nuncio to Poland 
and consecrated Titular Arch- 
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bishop of Lepanto in the cathedral 
of Warsaw. 

Archbishop Ratti’s labors contin- 
ued unabated. He had done much 
for Poland; there was much more 
to be done. Two years later oc- 
curred the famous event for which 
the nuncio has been called the sav- 
ior of Europe. Slowly and dismally 
a new regime came into being in 
Russia—a chaotic government built 
on the chaos of a barbarous revo- 
lution—and the Bolsheviki started 
moving west into Poland. Nearer 
and nearer the Red armies came, 
until they had practically  sur- 
rounded Warsaw. The position 
looked hopeless, so hopeless that 
England advised an unconditional 
surrender, but Poland knew better 
than to surrender to a government 
that ruled out God. Most of the 
diplomatic corps left the city, but 
Archbishop Ratti telegraphed the 
Vatican begging permission to stay. 
The answer came that he might re- 
main at his post in Warsaw as long 
as the government remained. When 
the nuncio announced his intention 
of staying with the Polish people 
to the end, the crowds went wild 
with enthusiasm; it put new mor- 
ale in the army. On the eve of 
the Assumption, the guns boomed 
around the city, but a hundred 
thousand non-combatants marched 
through the streets reciting public 
prayers while men and boys held 
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the trenches. Warsaw seemed 
doomed, but when the Polish army 
launched a counter-attack during 
the night, the Bolshevik lines broke, 
and the enthusiastic Poles ham- 
mered the Reds clear over the 
frontier. 

The following year, when the 
Papal Nuncio to Poland was deeply 
immersed in his work, straighten- 
ing out endless difficulties and still 
carefully planning a concordat, 
Cardinal Ferrari died, and Arch- 
bishop Ratti was recalled to suc- 
ceed him as Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan. Six months after the new 
cardinal had taken up residence 
in his see, Pope Benedict XV died, 
and all the cardinals hurried to 
Rome for the conclave. 

There was long deliberation 
among the cardinals, but in the 
fourteenth ballot Cardinal Ratti was 
elected. The sacred college of card- 
inals formed a circle around him, 
and Cardinal Bisleti, the dean, said, 
“Do you accept the election that 
designates you sovereign pontiff?” 
There was a moment of silence, 
and then came the reply, “Notwith- 
standing my unworthiness, of 
which I have the most profound 
consciousness, I accept.” 

Then the new pope did a startling 
thing. Since 1870, when the Papal 
States had been torn from the 





Church, no pope appeared publicly, 
as a protest to the Italian Govern- 
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ment. But Pius XI dared to be 
an innovator. He vested in the 
white cassock of the Vicar of Christ 
and stepped out onto the balcony, 
and, after a thunderous applause 
from the people, gave his blessing 
to Rome, to Italy, to the world. 
Then in the silence the voice of an 
Italian officer rang out giving or- 
ders to present arms to the pope— 
for the first time in more than fifty 
years! 

There were some among the 
cardinals who doubted the prudence 
of the new pope’s action, but per- 
haps this gesture led to the about- 
face of the Italian Government in 
1926, when it asked the Holy See 
to consider plans for a reconciliation. 
After two years of legal labor in 
secret, a treaty was formulated, and 
signed in 1928, making the Vatican 
City a sovereign state. Pius XI in- 
sisted on the minimum. He knew 
that in the circumstances of today 
the papacy could not exercise its 
power properly under any law of 
guarantees, whether from the Ital- 
ian Government or any other, but 
it must be absolutely sovereign, in- 
dependent of any power on earth; 
and he knew that a very small piece 
of territory would be enough to 
guarantee this sovereignty. In the 
final draft of the treaty he actually 
cut out some of the territory agreed 
upon by Italy. The Vatican City is 
the smallest country in the world, 
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covering scarcely one square mile 
of ground. And for the entire con- 
fiscation of 1870, only seven hun- 
dred and fifty million lire in cash 
and one milliard in 5 per cent gov- 
ernment bonds were asked of Italy. 
The Holy See seemed, from the 
worldly point of view, to lose in 
the transaction, but she gained in 
the mathematics of eternal values. 
The pope insisted that the treaty 
could be accepted only provided it 
be inseparably united with a con- 
cordat making the Catholic religion 
the official religion of Italy, thereby 
removing at a stroke a large ac- 
cumulation of laws hostile to the 
Church. That was an act of gen- 
ius. Concordats have often been 
broken before, but should a future 
government of Italy infringe this 
concordat, it is automatically offend- 
ing against the treaty and com- 
mitting the supreme crime in in- 
ternational relations by challenging 
the sovereignty of a state. 

Most people think the settlement 
of the Roman Question is the 
greatest achievement of Pope Pius 
XI, but it really is not. True, is was 
a very important diplomatic and 
spiritual victory, but in a way it 
concerned only a part of the Church. 
Pius XI has thrown the same en- 
ergy into a world-wide program of 
spiritual progress. His motto is 
Instaurare omnia in Christo—“To 
restore all things in Christ,” and 
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under his guidance the Church has 
been restoring and advancing in 
every direction. 

The mission field is just one 
sample of the various departments 
that have felt the quickening im- 
pulse of his interest. In the en- 
cyclical Rerum Ecclesiae (1926), 
Pope Pius outlined his missionary 
policy. He insisted on the devel- 
opment of a native clergy and hi- 
erarchy in every country, and to 
show his supreme earnestness he 
consecrated the first six Chinese 
bishops with his own hands. The 
missionary expansion can be judged 
from the fact that between 1918 
and 1930 ninety vicariates and pre- 
fectures apostolic have been built 
under the reign of Pius XI. But 
perhaps the most striking thing he 
did for the missions was to make 
St. Therese of Lisieux patroness 
of the missions. When we remem- 
ber that St. Therese never got be- 
yond the walls of her Carmelite 
convent in France, although she 
prayed and suffered for the mis- 
sions, we are apt to see an object- 
lesson in this move of the pope. 
He wanted to make the world re- 
alize that every Catholic should be 
a missionary, and that an ordinary 
nun, disabled by an incurable dis- 
ease, can be a greater missionary 
than the men on the firing line. 

As the supreme teacher of man- 
kind, Pius XI stands out as have 
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few popes before him. He has writ- 
ten many encyclicals on a variety of 
subjects, but the greatest are the 
three that go to the bottom of our 
modern troubles and build up a 
clear policy of reform—for the indi- 
vidual, for the family, and for so- 
ciety as a whole. These are the 
encyclicals on education, on 
Christian marriage, and on the re- 
construction of the social order. 
Pope Pius XI has done a re- 
markable amount of good for the 
Church in fifteen years, but it is 
possible that he will go down in 
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history not for what he did, but 
for what he failed to do. If we 
go back over Pope Pius’ encyclicals 
and letters and speeches, we are 
surprised at how often and how 
vividly he has warned the world 
against the menace of Communism. 
He was Apostolic Nuncio to 
Russia, and he was in Warsaw 
when hell stormed against the walls 
of the city—and he knows. But 
some day, when it may be too late, 
the world is going to recognize the 
farsightedness of the pope who 
failed. 
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STATUES OF GREAT MEN 


The fashion of placing statues of popular heroes in parks and 
squares has prevailed for a long time, and is apparently not 


statue would cost. 





“Twelve thousand francs,” was the reply. 


losing any of the popular favor. It would not be so prevalent, 
however, if Rossini’s plan were carried out. 


The great Italian composer was waited on one day by a 
delegation who informed him that a statue of himself was to 
be executed in white marble, and that it would adorn the public 
square of his natal city. “ The artist inquired how much the 





“Well,” said Rossini, “give me that sum and on state occa- 
sions I'll go and stand on the pedestal myself, so that instead 
of a mere copy you'll have the original.” 

















Horror In Spain 


By JANE ANDERSON de CIENFUEGOS 
Condensed from the New York American 


Midnight in the city of Ali- 
cante on July 22, 1936. A revolver 
shot, directly beneath my windows, 
sliced through the silence of the 
night. A volley, sharp and rapid 
and evil, in reply. I shoved aside 
the pencils and the sheets of manu- 
script on my desk, and said half- 
aloud, “It’s here.” 

You see, word had filtered 


through from Madrid that three 
days before the people, armed from 
secret arsenals, had risen against 
the army and that the streets of 
were running with 


the capital 
blood. 

I ran down the wide, marble 
staircase. The servants, housed in 
their distant quarters, wisely re- 
mained indoors. In the very sec- 
ond that I swung the heavy, outer 
portals shut behind me, six mili- 
cianos (soldiers) surged from the 
shadows, guns leveled at me. 

They took me to the Committee 
of National Defense, housed in a 
theatre seized by the Federation of 
Iberian Anarchists. A crowd surg- 
ing before its doors bellowed, with 
lungs of bronze, the Internationale. 
There I was thrust before a bony- 
faced, dark-skinned man, whose 
flat Mongolian cheekbones glisten- 
ed under slanting blank eyes—a 


feverish, flat-fingered Russian. He 
shoved at me a printed blank 
where, in scarcely legible letters, 
there was a request for a safe-con- 
duct to Madrid. 

I took a pencil from my pocket- 
book and signed the square of 
white paper. He glanced at my sig- 
nature and lifted his gaze sudden- 
ly to mine. 

“Then you're the wife of Ed- 
uardo Alverez de Cienfuegos?” 

“Ves,” 

“Married in the Cathedral of 
Sevilla, in the chapel of the Car- 
denal de Cienfuegos?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know this name has al- 
ways been associated with the 
crown and with law and religion?” 

“Yes.” 

“In case of trouble, you know 
how heavily that would count 
against you?” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“People get shot, sometimes. In 
wars, you know... ?” 

“T learned that during the World 
War, as a war correspondent.” 

“World War? THIS is the World 
War. When we get through with 
Spain, we’re going on to Portugal 
and then to France. Everything is 
ready in France. Everything else 
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in the way of war has been a pre- 
liminary skirmish.” 

“What about America?” 

He shrugged. 

“America? America is a tough 
problem.” 

And then; “Is it true that in 
your husband’s country place you 
installed decent homes for your 
peasants, let in the poor of the 
countryside to take water free from 
the mountains, learned the Span- 
ish language so you could teach the 
children of the village?” 

“We did everything for our peo- 
ple that we could. It was only a 
small repayment for their kindness 
—taking me into their hearts the 
way they did. I, a stranger, from 
so far away.” 

I repeat this conversation be- 
cause it has an important bearing 
on how I, born in Atlanta, Georgia, 
came to be accepted by the Com- 
munists as a sympathetic observer 
of their side of the conflict. Our 
property now? Well, it was con- 
fiscated, as is all private property 
in the hands of the Reds. And the 
new houses and cork trees are 
burned. 

Finally the Russian drawled, 
“You can leave for Madrid in three 
hours time. At 4 o’clock this morn- 
ing.” 

“You don’t need my passports or 
documents, then?” 


“No, nothing. We know ll 
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about you and your papelitos (rub- 
bish papers). Just as we know all 
about every other Catholic and 
every other landowner in Spain.” 

“That must make quite a long 
list.” 

“It makes several long lists,” he 
answered, quietly. 

“National census?” 

“International,” he replied, and 
handed me my _ salvo-conducto. 
“Take this to the Secretary of the 
National Defense in the capital and 
he'll write you out a pass.” 

“You're very generous. When I 
get back, I'll drop in and thank 
you again.” 

“You really think so?” 

“And why not.” 

He waved an arm at all those in 
the great hall. 

“And do you think that all these, 
as well, will come back from the 
front? They'll come back, too, I 
suppose?” And he smiled. 

When I left my home that morn- 
ing, I thought I was bound straight 
for Madrid. I was wrong. My car- 
avan of cars had picked up supplies 
in Almeria and Malaga and had 
returned to Valencia. I had left 
the caravan to wander through the 
market, for it is at the market that 
one learns the gossip of the mo- 
ment. 

“But it’s no crime to believe in 
God,” protested the little flower- 
girl in the market place, and her 
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cheeks were as white as the carna- 
tions trembling in her small hands. 

The words were all I heard. 
What conversation had led up to 
them, I do not know. The girl, 
16 or 17, I should say, was speak- 
ing to the bread-woman across the 
aisle, who was slicing into quar- 
ters, with a bright, deep-bladed 
knife, the big round loaves arrayed 
on her counter. 

“Dare to say that again!” scream- 
ed the bread-woman, advancing 
from behind her wares. 

“It’s no crime... ” 

And the bread-woman, lifting 
her knife high over her head, drove 
it down into the girl’s white throat. 

The blow was so swift and pow- 
erful that I thought it would sever 
the head from the body. 

But the blade had swung side- 
ways in its fall, and but a thin 
stream of blood was pouring from 
the wound in the smooth flesh. 

I helped other women pick the 
girl up and carry her across the 
earthen floor of the covered mar- 
ket to the main entrance of the 
market where the crowd was mass- 
ing, as if by magic summoned, 
with the woman screaming and 
cursing and the men brandishing 
their fists in the Marxist salute. 

Four soldiers of the people battled 
their way through the throng. I 
waited for them to seize the bread- 
woman, still shouting imprecations 
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in the center of a group of peas- 
ants and waving her bloody knife 
in pride. 

But it was the young girl they 
wrested from our arms. They drag- 
ged her across the sidewalk and 
threw her into the rear seat of a 
limousine. 

The driver started the car. A 
miliciano, seated beside the chauf- 
feur, turned, faced the back of the 
car, and shoved the stock of his 
gun against the girl’s breast to hold 
her upright against the cushions. 
For she had fainted. 

“Do you think they'll get her to 
the hospital in time?” asked a wo- 
man shopper, her market basket 
hanging heavy on her arm. A man 
broke out laughing, a lewd, up- 
roarious burst of sound, more ani- 
mal-like than human. 

“They'll saw off her head,” he 
shouted, and lifted a clenched fist 
and shook it at the heavens, as if 
invoking witnesses from on high 
to the blasphemy of his words. 
“There is no God. We have killed 
God. And we will kill every man, 
woman or child who pronounces 
His name until there’s not one of 
them left to befoul the soil of Spain. 

A Communist doctor drove me 
out to Las Arenas. I walked down 
to the stretch of sands where some 
soldiers were gathering in a ges- 
ticulating group. As I was push- 
ing my way among them, with the 
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new politeness of the people’s re- 
gime, I dropped back in horror. 

For there, tied to a stake on the 
beach, naked under the scorching 
summer skies, was the little flower 
girl of the market place. Her head 
lolling against her breast, she was 
slowly bleeding to death from the 
knife slice in her throat. While the 
soldiers mouthing obscenities, stood 
by and exulted in her agony. 

I was soon to become accustomed 
to the sight of the dead. For dull- 
ing interminable days and nights 
which lengthened into weeks and 
then into months, I was to journey 
to the fronts where I was to help, 
as did all of us, with the wounded 
and the dying. 

It was in the plains of Talavera 
de la Reina, when the forces of 
General Asensio were falling back 
in retreat, that I bore witness to the 
loss of all brotherhood, to the mad- 
ness of the war against God. 

The fields, the trees were blaz- 
ing to the heavens. I had been 
helping with the wounded all day 
and it was only at five in the after- 
noon that I was ordered to take 
my place in a truck destined for 
the capital. : 

At the junction of the Toledo 
and Talavera roads, I could see a 
little wayside chapel. Our truck 
was late in starting. I said to a 
camarada, “But people are going in 
and out of the chapel. I haven’t 
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seen anybody set foot inside a 
church since I saw the first 
churches burned in Alicante and 
Murcia. Let’s go and see.” 

She shrugged impatiently, “Oh, 
maybe they’ve strung up some 
padre, or some of his disciples. 
Why bother?” 

I insisted, but she said, “Oh, you 
go. 
So I left her there and made my 
way through the shell-gutted fields 
to the chapel. Men and women 
soldiers were crowding through 
the narrow entrance. Part of the 
roof of the church had fallen in 
and the lurid glow from the flam- 
ing horizon filled the humble place 
of worship with scarlet light. I 
wondered, “What would make all 
these people enter a church—that 
forbidden territory.” 

And then I saw. In the small 
interior an immense cross rose 
above the broken altar. And on 
this cross there hung the body of 
a lad in his teens, his loins girded 
with the crimson banner of the 
Communists. His arms were bound 
with thongs. Nails were driven 
through the palms of his hands 
and between the bones of his feet. 
Heavy drops of blood glinted as 
they fell from the lacerated flesh. 

I raced back across the fields. I 
gasped to the camarada, “It’s too 
terrible! It’s too terrible! They’ve 
crucified ...” 


” 
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She replied, “Oh, they have, 
have they? Well, that makes one 
less. Maybe a fool of a peasant boy 
studying with the padre, so he 
could grow up and be one. I’m 
glad it makes one less. For the 
victory is ours, the day we have 
killed God.” 

At 1 o'clock on a September 
afternoon I decided I would go out 
to the Segovian Anarchist Center 
at the Segovia Bridge to renew my 
acquaintance with some of the 
camarades with whom I had reach- 
ed Madrid in the first days of the 
revolution and with whom I had 
journeyed to the fronts. 

At the angle of Calle Preciados 
I saw two enclosed trucks, once 
used as postal wagons, and a brand- 
new limousine with F. A. I. paint- 
ed on it. The driver of the limou- 
sine hailed me: “Salud, camarada! 
Looking for somebody?” 

“I want to get out to Segovia, in 
a hurry.” 

“Well, wait a bit. There’s some- 
thing good going on here. See those 
two trucks? Know what’s inside?” 

“No. What?” 

He laughed. 

“They're full of Catholic Sis- 
ters. The Communists have got 
them. The Government got sick 
of giving them room in the Segur- 
idad (central police headquarters) 
and threw them out.” 

“Well, what’s going to happen?” 
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“Oh, don’t look so alarmed. 
They’re only going to finish eleven 
of them.” 

I gasped. 

“How many are there?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“And why are they 
eleven?” 

“Because they want to save some 
of them for work in the hospitals. 
Work nobody else will do. That’s 
what all the betting’s about in 
there.” He waved toward a cafe 
a few doors down. 

“Betting?” 

“Yes. They’re going to race the 
trucks. To the execution grounds. 
And the driver that wins—well, 
he gets part of the bets. And his 
passengers—they die.” 

I shuddered. He went on. 

“I’ve seen you up at Headquar- 
ters. If the trucks go Segovia way 
T’ll take you. You don’t think I’d 
miss the show, do you?” 

A group of men staggered out 
of the cafe and two of them mount- 
ed the drivers’ seats of the trucks. 
Others clambered onto the seats be- 
side them .and onto the running 
boards. They shouted: “To Cuatro 
Caminos!” And the trucks rolled 
away. 

I stepped into the limousine with 
my new-found acquaintance. He 
started off in high and veered 
through side streets, explaining, 
“We'll get there first this way.” He 
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was right. We waited there, in the 
Cuatro Caminos, for ten minutes. 

The first of the trucks raced into 
the street, making such wild 
lurches that the noise brought men 
and women speeding from all 
around. The crowd grew so dense 
that it blocked the second wagon, 
which stopped half a block short of 
the goal. 

When the door of the first con- 
veyance opened and I saw the Sis- 
ters in their poor shabby black gar- 
ments I couldn’t bear it and I 
turned away. I saw enough in the 
blur of the white faces and the 
swirling of the black skirts above 
the clumsy shoes to know I’d never 
forget the scene. 

The driver of the second truck 


was swearing, in drunken rage, 
and yelling to the crowd: 

“And I’ve got to drive my eleven 
back to prison. And what do you 
suppose is going to happen out 
here to these pretty monjas (nuns) 
with daybreak a long way off?” 

“What do you think’s going to 
happen?” shouted a swarthy vir- 
ago, arms akimbo, Communist 
colors aflame on her breast. She 
pronounced a phrase, which for 
lewdness and obscenity, I had never 
heard the like from a woman’s lips. 
“That’s what will happen!” she 
said. “Just as it’s happened a hun- 
dred times before to others.” 

“Get me out of this, will you?” 
I demanded of my driver. “I can’t 
stand it any more.” 





BIRTH DECLINE 


The decline in births began nearly a decade before the depression. 
Almost 3,000,000 children were born in 1921, the largest number in the 
nation’s history; about 2,900,000 children were born in 1924, but only 
2,300,000 in 1934. Births have decreased more than 20 percent during 
the last 10 years, and the number of children under 5 years of age has 
decreased nearly 10 percent during the last 5 years. Should the rate of 
decline in births during the last 10 years continue, less than half as 
many children will be born 20 years hence as were born 10 years ago. 
Half as many births means eventually, unless immigration from abroad 
flows in again, a decline in population to about half. 


O. E. Baker in Catholic Rural Life Objectives 


And Then There Were Seven 


Contrary to the modern be- 
lief that a large family is a buga- 
boo, I have found mine to be a 
constant source of joy. Although 
it has meant a struggle for existence 
and many sacrifices, the joy has 
so far outweighed these difficul- 
ties that they are as nothing com- 
pared to it. 

We were married eleven and a 
half years ago and since that time 
God has blessed our home with 
eight gloriously healthy, happy, in- 
telligent youngsters of whom I am 
more than proud. Far from la- 
menting the number of my chil- 
dren, my only regret is that also 
during this time I have had the 
misfortune of losing three little 
unbaptized souls. 

I .entered upon my marriage 
career with a perfect knowledge of 
how to instruct an eighth grade 
class in geography and a _ begin- 
ners’ class in reading, but with a 
firm determination to be a success- 
ful wife and mother, for after long 
and careful consideration and pray- 
ers too numerous to mention, I 
was convinced that this was my vo- 
cation. 


While purchasing my trousseau, 
a saleslady to whom I had been re- 
ferred in a large department store 
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asked me: “Do you intend to have 
any children?” Quite earnestly 
and sincerely I answered, “Oh, yes! 
a dozen or so.” She almost fainted! 
Actually, I hadn’t given the subject 
any consideration whatever, being 
too completely engrossed in the 
fact that I was soon to belong to 
the “dearest and best man in the 
world,” but subconsciously and 
wholly unconcernedly I accepted 
the fact that “husbands, homes and 
babies” were synonymous and I 
suppose it was that which prompt- 
ed such an answer. There have 
been moments since when I have 
wondered if perhaps I hade set the 
figure rather high, but with a whis- 
pered prayer I’ve always dismissed 
these fears with the thought that 
God knows best and vowed to leave 
the matter to Him. 

Moses wandering in the wilder- 
ness never felt more lost than did 
I the day my mother left me when 
my first baby was 11 days old. I 
watched her leave with a great 
effort at appearing brave but feel- 
ing far from it. As she closed the 
door, it dawned upon me for the 
first time how useless all my knowl- 
edge of geography and the alpha- 
bet was going to be when the baby 
began to cry. After spending a mis- 
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erable two hours, I decided there 
was but one thing to do and that 
was to take care of that baby and 
make a success of it. So, with a 
prayer to the blessed Mother to 
help me be a good mother, I dis- 
missed all my worries and set to 
work. When his baby sister ar- 
rived 13 months later, he was a 
husky youngster weighing 32 
pounds, walking everywhere and 
beginning to talk. 

When 13 months later another 
baby girl came to us, friends gave 
us their best wishes, but with an 
air of “this is really getting seri- 
ous,” and one friend remarked, 
“But you’ve had three babies in 
three years!” “Certainly,” I re- 
plied, “and you'll receive another 
announcement card from me next 
May.” She did and then we had 
four babies, aged three years, two 
years, one year, and the baby boy 
who had just arrived. 

Many times that year was I 
amused when noting the reaction 
of people who saw my family. 
After looking them all over cire- 
fully, they would look at me, then 
back at the children, and invari- 
ably say, “And these are all your 
children? Well—er—they all look 
well, and—you do, too!” They 
couldn’t hide the fact it was their 
firm belief that, in any such great 
number of children of so nearly 
the same age, certainly something 
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should be amiss with one of them 
at least. Strangest of all, how 
could I look so well? Secretly, I 
rejoiced that God had blessed us 
all with good health. 

It has always been my ambition 
to have a well-kept, orderly home, 
clean, well-dressed, _ well-trained 
children and to make a good ap- 
pearance myself. My ambition was 
only spurred on by the remarks of 
these “well-meaning” friends (some 
of them Catholics, too), who were 
so insistent that my health would 
surely break under such circum- 
stances as having a baby every year, 
and that I should “do something” 
about it, etc., etc., etc. 

With a model husband who is 
an exceptionally religious man, I 
determined that I would not fail 
him just because I happened to be 
a woman who could not fulfill her 
wifely duties unless pregnancy fol- 
lowed. When it was suggested to 
me after our third baby arrived 
that I would be leading a much 
more virtuous life to refrain from 
our marital rights for awhile, I 
consulted my confessor and felt at 
ease when he assured me we were 
already living a virtuous life and 
to continue to do so. 

However, I had to admit that 
with the four babies, no help, and 
not too much money, I was some- 
what disturbed when I discovered 
the fifth baby might be on its way. 
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A few weeks later I awoke to the 
fact that I had lost one little soul 
without baptism. 

Contrary to all predictions, how- 
ever, I did not experience one min- 
ute of trouble previous to the birth 
of a baby daughter, one year later. 
She was unusually forward and re- 
markable in every way, so much so 
that everyone noticed it and re- 
marked about it. At the age of 14 
months God wanted her for Him- 
self and, after an illness of only a 
few hours, we had to see her go. 
Only those who have suffered sim- 
ilar losses can appreciate the depth 
of our grief then. As always, 
though, we turned to Him who 
never fails to give us strength to 
bear our crosses if we but ask Him. 

Nevertheless, when a third baby 
was lost, without even having en- 
joyed the light of day, I was thor- 
oughly depressed. The thought of 
what these little ones were losing 
in being unable to enjoy the beauty 
of God’s countenance for all eter- 
nity was having a decidedly bad 
effect on the nerves. To make it 
doubly hard there were those who 
began to nod their heads and say, 
“I knew she couldn’t hold up un- 
der the strain forever.” 

However I dismissed my worries 
and began to enjoy the family I 
had. Another little girl came along 
ten months after we buried our 
little daughter. She was followed 
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by a boy and he by still another 
girl so that now we have three boys 
and four girls, the oldest of which 
is ten years and the youngest ten 
months. Perhaps the distribution 
is not exactly right for a football 
team which needs a dozen or more 
substitutes, but, with a couple more 
there is no doubt about a good 
baseball team. 

Silly little scruples and worries 
are easily crowded out in a family 
like ours. There is a real problem 
in trying to feed and clothe all of 
these when circumstances are mod- 
erate and it is necessary to do all 
of one’s own work. I shan’t for- 
get how completely occupied I was 
with the care of our first baby; so 
much so that I was positive it 
would be necessary to have help 
all of the time when the second one 
arrived. When that event took 
place, to my surprise I managed 
quite well, although I was sure that 
the third little stranger would 
make it imperative to find some 
way to keep a maid. Once more 
it seemed things went along about 
as smoothly as before and after 
the fourth baby was with us and I 
was still getting along as well as 
ever, I concluded that the blessed 
Mother and the saints must be do- 
ing their share. From then on, 
there was no need to worry about 
any added work in the future. To- 
day, with seven youngsters, I in- 
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erable two hours, I decided there 
was but one thing to do and that 
was to take care of that baby and 
make a success of it. So, with a 
prayer to the blessed Mother to 
help me be a good mother, I dis- 
missed all my worries and set to 
work. When his baby sister ar- 
rived 13 months later, he was a 
husky youngster weighing 32 
pounds, walking everywhere and 
beginning to talk. 

When 13 months later another 
baby girl came to us, friends gave 
us their best wishes, but with an 
air of “this is really getting seri- 
ous,” and one friend remarked, 
“But you’ve had three babies in 
three years!” “Certainly,” I re- 
plied, “and you'll receive another 
announcement card from me next 
May.” She did and then we had 
four babies, aged three years, two 
years, one year, and the baby boy 
who had just arrived. 

Many times that year was I 
amused when noting the reaction 
of people who saw my family. 
After looking them all over care- 
fully, they would look at me, then 
back at the children, and invari- 
ably say, “And these are all your 
children? Well—er—they all look 
well, and—you do, too!” They 
couldn’t hide the fact it was their 
firm belief that, in any such great 
number of children of so nearly 
the same age, certainly something 
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should be amiss with one of them 
at least. Strangest of all, how 
could I look so well? Secretly, I 
rejoiced that God had blessed us 
all with good health. 

It has always been my ambition 
to have a well-kept, orderly home, 
clean, well-dressed, _ well-trained 
children and to make a good ap- 
pearance myself. My ambition was 
only spurred on by the remarks of 
these “well-meaning” friends (some 
of them Catholics, too), who were 
so insistent that my health would 
surely break under such circum- 
stances as having a baby every year, 
and that I should “do something” 
about it, etc., etc., etc. 

With a model husband who is 
an exceptionally religious man, I 
determined that I would not fail 
him just because I happened to be 
a woman who could not fulfill her 
wifely duties unless pregnancy fol- 
lowed. When it was suggested to 
me after our third baby arrived 
that I would be leading a much 
more virtuous life to refrain from 
our marital rights for awhile, I 
consulted my confessor and felt at 
ease when he assured me we were 
already living a virtuous life and 
to continue to do so. 

However, I had to admit that 
with the four babies, no help, and 
not too much money, I was some- 
what disturbed when I discovered 
the fifth baby might be on its way. 
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A few weeks later I awoke to the 
fact that I had lost one little soul 
without baptism. 

Contrary to all predictions, how- 
ever, I did not experience one min- 
ute of trouble previous to the birth 
of a baby daughter, one year later. 
She was unusually forward and re- 
markable in every way, so much so 
that everyone noticed it and re- 
marked about it. At the age of 14 
months God wanted her for Him- 
self and, after an illness of only a 
few hours, we had to see her go. 
Only those who have suffered sim- 
ilar losses can appreciate the depth 
of our grief then. As always, 
though, we turned to Him who 
never fails to give us strength to 
bear our crosses if we but ask Him. 

Nevertheless, when a third baby 
was lost, without even having en- 
joyed the light of day, I was thor- 
oughly depressed. The thought of 
what these little ones were losing 
in being unable to enjoy the beauty 
of God’s countenance for all eter- 
nity was having a decidedly bad 
effect on the nerves. To make it 
doubly hard there were those who 
began to nod their heads and say, 
“I knew she couldn’t hold up un- 
der the strain forever.” 

However I dismissed my worries 
and began to enjoy the family I 
had. Another little girl came along 
ten months after we buried our 
little daughter. She was followed 
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by a boy and he by still another 
girl so that now we have three boys 
and four girls, the oldest of which 
is ten years and the youngest ten 
months. Perhaps the distribution 
is not exactly right for a football 
team which needs a dozen or more 
substitutes, but, with a couple more 
there is no doubt about a good 
baseball team. 

Silly little scruples and worries 
are easily crowded out in a family 
like ours. There is a real problem 
in trying to feed and clothe all of 
these when circumstances are mod- 
erate and it is necessary to do all 
of one’s own work. I shan’t for- 
get how completely occupied I was 
with the care of our first baby; so 
much so that I was positive it 
would be necessary to have help 
all of the time when the second one 
arrived. When that event took 
place, to my surprise I managed 
quite well, although I was sure that 
the third little stranger would 
make it imperative to find some 
way to keep a maid. Once more 
it seemed things went along about 
as smoothly as before and after 
the fourth baby was with us and I 
was still getting along as well as 
ever, I concluded that the blessed 
Mother and the saints must be do- 
ing their share. From then on, 
there was no need to worry about 
any added work in the future. To- 
day, with seven youngsters, I in- 
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struct the little ones in music, since 
our finances do not permit a 
teacher, and I am wondering what 
on earth I did with all my spare 
time when I had but one! 

A great percentage of the objec- 
tions to a large family come from 
the mistaken belief that it means 
the denial of practically all things 
one would otherwise wish to do. It 
has been said to me, “I wouldn’t 
worry about getting a new kitchen 
linoleum if I were you with so 
many little feet to track it up.” 
They didn’t stop to think that to 
wait until all these “little feet” got 
to be “big feet” would mean walk- 
ing on bare floors a long time. Per- 
haps we mothers of large families 
are not supposed to have nice look- 
ing kitchens. Well, I often have to 
wait for a kitchen linoleum—but 
thank God, not that long. 

“I wouldn’t bother to upholster 
that furniture until the children 
grow up.” “Where there are small 
children one cannot have flowers.” 
“Let the painting and varnishing 
go until the children are older.” On 
and on this advice is poured out 
until it would seem a mother of 
small children is not supposed to 
have anything. We laugh at it all 
and when the children’s feet have 
kicked holes in the linoleum, a few 
extra pennies put aside day by day 
soon gets some new. We paint the 
walls and woodwork and when the 
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children’s fingerprints have it thor- 
oughly blackened, we paint again. 
I have my flowers and if sometimes 
they droop, I find it is because I 
have forgotten to water them. Now 
that my nine year old daughter has 
taken over their care, they are sel- 
dom neglected, and each one of the 
children, even to the baby, feels it 
a duty “not to hurt mother’s flow- 
ers.” 

The family is so much fun that 
my husband and I enjoy being 
home as much as anything. Still 
we have never failed to get an eve- 
ning out from time to time all by 
ourselves. It requires a little ingen- 
uity to discover a capable person 
who will take care of the children 
for that time, but a way can usually 
be found. 

A great lark is when we all go 
out together. All my childhood de- 
light in dressing dolls returns many 
times magnified when I dress the 
seven little ones to take them out. 
The bigger ones, of course, dress 
themselves while I take care of the 
tiny tots and then they all line up 
like soldiers and mother becomes 
the general inspecting her troops. 
This young man needs a hitch here, 
this lady a pull and a pat to her 
bow-ribbon, until I feel they are 
ready for review. Then out we 
march, Father and I taking a justi- 
fiable pride in the smiles of the 
people we pass. Thecla toddles 
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along beaming at everybody while 
Mary watches her with the serious 
dignity of the oldest girl in the 
family. Many a passing man looks 
enviously at the sturdy marching 
figures of John and James while 
Lorraine, Dorothy and Joe, who are 
still in that cute stage, provoke the 
oh’s and ah’s of the ladies. We 
may be very insignificant and un- 
important in our home, but a fam- 
ily of nine walking down the street 
is an event. Just this alone com- 
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pensates for many a limp dish 
towel or an aching back in the eve- 
ning. 

So I shouldn’t have another life 
under any circumstances. This one 
I feel was sent by God, for I dis- 
cussed the matter with Him. He 
helped me pick my man and I 
got a good one. Seven lovely chil- 
dren, giving me seven additional 
lives to lead, are the dividends. Can 
you give seven equally good rea- 
sons for another state in life? 
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ORIGIN OF THE ANGELUS 


In the fourteenth century, Pope Innocent XXII, justly alarmed at 
the conquests of the Mussulmans, instituted a prayer to the Virgin Mary 


called the Ave Maria; this prayer, for which was chosen the most de- 
lightful hour of the day, that of sunset, was repeated through France 


and England at the first toll of the curfew bell. Every one then recited 
three “Hail Mary’s” for the success of the Christian arms, and prayed 
to the Blessed Virgin for union and peace and prosperity in all king- 
doms professing the true faith. Louis XI in 1475, instituted the 
Angelus, such as is now practiced among us, in honor of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, and expressed his desire besides the evening prayer, 
which was said for the general peace of Christian states, a special prayer 
at noon should be offered for the tranquillity of his kingdom. It is 
ordained that all Frenchmen, knights, men-of-arms, and civilians place 
themselves on both knees at the sound of the mid-day bell, to bless them- 
selves devoutly and to offer a prayer to Our Lady, imploring peace and 
tranquillity.” The ordinance was executed with the greatest exactitude, 
a proof that the devotion to the Blessed Virgin had been fondly cherished 
at that time. In the fifteenth century, at the first toll of the Angelus, 
there was not a Frenchman whether in his house or in the streets, or in the 
fields or on the road, who did not immediately fall on his knees to pray 


to Mary. 
Abbe Orsini 








A Lawyer Looks 


By J. A. K. DONOVAN 
Condensed from Columbia 


The startling increase in the 
number of marriages which go on 
the rocks annually is food for 
thought. The truth is that today 
marriage is like sugar—a little 
warm water and a little stirring is 
all that is needed to dissolve it. It 
is evident that there could not be 
such a widespread effect without 
some apparent cause. The social 
detective therefore ventures forth 
with flashlight and handcuffs to 
discover and capture the lurking 
felon, Jack-the-Slasher, who cuts 
with such quiet facility the sup- 
posedly strong bonds of matri- 
mony, and yet leaves such little 
clue to the nature of his weapon. 

Divorce, the legal knife, which 
threatens to let so much blood that 
it should be most difficult to wield, 
is today made easy of purchase. 
Modernly, if one has the price, 
varying usually somewhere between 
$50 and $250, it is generally not 
even moderately difficult to pro- 
cure a_ divorce. Consequently, 
about 200,000 decrees are granted 
in the United States annually, and 
most of them are of the uncon- 
tested variety. 

The rapid increase in the num- 
ber of divorced persons year by 
year is astounding. While in 1910, 
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there were, roughly, 341,000 di- 
vorces in the United States, in 
1920 the number had grown to 
508,000 and in 1930 it reached 
1,062,000. Thus, the divorcee pop- 
ulation of this country is doubling 
almost once in every decade. It 
would be trite to draw the con- 
clusion that our happily married 
population is not doubling along 
with it. A lesson in comparative 
arithmetic shows us this: decade 
1920 to 1930, increase in national 
population, 17,000,000 or 16 per 
cent; increase in divorcee popula- 
tion 554,000, or 112 per cent. In 
other words, the divorcee popula- 
tion increased seven times as rap- 
idly as the national population. 
Right-thinking people are not us- 
ually as aware of these truths as 
they should be, and a more ready 
publication of the facts would un- 
doubtedly lead to a more vigilant 
public protection of the marital re- 
lation. 

By divorce, we here mean a per- 
manent dissolution of the marriage- 
bond with the right given to either 
or both parties to remarry. There 
are, of course, other forms of sus- 
pension of the matrimonial unity, 
and we should perhaps first off 
explain the technical differences be- 
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tween the two most common types 
of actions which may be brought 
to destroy marriage. 

The first of these, called a vin- 
culo matrimonii, or “from the bond 
or chain of marriage,” is the ac- 
tion which we know popularly as 
“absolute divorce.” A decree un- 
der this form brings a complete 
end to the marriage, with -the us- 
ual exception of the husband’s duty 
te support his wife and children, 
and generally permits either party 
to remarry. It is, in effect, the 
final curtain after the last act of 
the domestic tragedy. 

The second type, called a mensa 
et thoro, or “from bed and board,” 
is the action widely understood as 
a “limited divorce,” or “legal sep- 
aration.” A decree under this form 
works a partial and incomplete end 
to the marriage. It merely termin- 
ates the sharing of the same bed 
and board by the husband and 
wife, and does not dissolve the 
marriage as such. It is as if the 
stage curtain stopped its descent 
midway. 

Because limited divorces do not 
permit remarriage by either party, 
they are not intrinsically harmful, 
and therefore do not require any 
particular discussion. But it is that 
final curtain of the tragedy, abso- 
lute divorce, wit which we have 
to deal. 

The divorce laws of 37 States of 


the United States are broadly 
classed as “liberal.” By “liberal” is 
meant that absolute divorce may 
be granted usually upon the 
grounds of desertion, habitual 
drunkenness or cruelty, in addi- 
tion to the more serious grounds of 
adultery and its allied offenses. 

Contrary to popular belief, di- 
vorce laws in foreign countries do 
not vary greatly from our own stat- 
utes. Due to the Roman Catholic 
influence, however, there are sev- 
eral countries which enforce the 
most strict divorce laws, namely, 
Ireland, Italy, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and Colombia. In this handful 
of nations divorce a vinculo matri- 
monii is not permitted at all and 
even legal separations are extensive- 
ly restricted. The new Irish constitu- 
tion, proposed by President de Val- 
era, insures the continuation of the 
strict regulation of marriage in the 
Emerald Isle. 

At the other extreme are the 
“free-divorce” nations where de- 
crees may be obtained by mutual 
consent. These are Ecuador, Haiti, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Panama 
(with restrictions), Portugal, Spain 
and Sweden. In Uruguay, divorce 
may be obtained by mutual con- 
sent or merely by the will of the 
wife alone. Finally in Russia, di- 
vorce may be obtained by either 
party upon merely giving notice 
to the other and registering the 
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intent with the proper public offi- 
cial. 

The tendency in this country is 
toward greater liberalization. Un- 
fortunately, the legal profession is 
largely responsible for this tend- 
ency. More divorces mean more 
fees. An argument for relaxing the 
laws in one particular jurisdiction 
was that the local statute was so 
strict that divorce seekers were go- 
ing into neighboring States to pro- 
cure their decrees, thereby depriv- 
ing the local bar of a lucrative prac- 
tice. It is difficult to believe that 
such a selfish and anti-social senti- 
ment exists, but it does. An exam- 
ple of the fact that it is an underly- 
ing idea generally, is in the recent 
District of Columbia legislation, 
where statutes must be enacted by 
Congress in order to have local ef- 
fect. When the new act came up for 
debate a congressman from the 
State of Maryland objected upon 
the ground that many lawyers of 
Maryland counties contiguous to 
Washington would lose a source 
of income upon which they de- 
pended, namely, fees from divorce- 
seekers migrating there from the 
National Capital. . 

So much for the divorce statutes 
of the world. Knowing what they 
are, it is the more easy to compre- 
hend the various abuses which can 
be born and which have been born 
of them. 
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For example, let us take the case 
of George, a husband who lives in 
the District of Columbia, and of 
Dolly, his wife, who has just left 
him in order to take up residence 
in Virginia. Dolly is very young 
and can afford to wait a few years 
before remarrying, so she sues 
merely for a limited divorce, know- 
ing that after two years she can 
have the decree enlarged to a vin- 
culo matrimonii. George is served 
with the papers at his home in the 
District of Columbia. This serv- 
ice, taking place outside of the ter- 
ritorial authority of the Virginia 
court, is equivalent to service by pub- 
lication, and gives the court juris- 
diction in rem only, which means 
that property rights of the parties 
cannot be determined. George, who 
is in love with Dolly and is there- 
fore considerably cast down by the 
affair, consults Attorney X, who 
suggests the possibility of recon- 
ciliation. X advises George that if 
he enters a general appearance for 
him, it will be construed as sub- 
mission to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and temporary alimony as 
well as the plaintiff's counsel-fees 
and court-costs can be assessed. He 
further advises George that there 
is one point in his favor, that, in- 
asmuch as the wife did not reside 
in Virginia for a full year next pre- 
ceding the filing of the action, her 
suit cannot be maintained. He 
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therefore suggests that a special ap- 
pearance, contesting the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, can be entered 
without submitting generally to its 
authority. Subsequently, a special 
defense of this kind is successfully 
interposed but, the parties not be- 
ing able to effect a reunion in a 
year’s time, the plaintiff, who now 
has resided in Virginia for the re- 
quired year, institutes a new ac- 
tion. Poor George goes straight- 
way to his attorney again and is 
advised that he is face to face with 
the following situation: 

1. If he appears either in person 
or by counsel to defend, the court 
will immediately assess him with 
court costs, the fees of his wife’s 
lawyer and temporary alimony. 

2. Permanent alimony may later 
be decreed aga‘nst him. 

3. If the case is contested, the fee 
of the Commissioner in Chancery 
will increase in proportion as the 
record of the testimony increases. 
4. Boiled down, his expenses be- 
fore the final hearing may amount 
to $500 or more, enforceable by jail 
sentences for contempt of court. 
5. If he does not enter a defense, 
he can escape all the above financial 
burdens. 

One does not need to be a keen 
analyst to deduce from those facts 
that a reward is actually being offer- 
ed for permitting the case to go by 
default. So Lawyer X is compelled, 
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however reluctant he may be, to 
tell his client that, unless he can 
raise a great deal of money, he had 
better not defend the case at all. 

There is, of course, a somewhat 
brighter side to the situation, the 
possibility of reconciliation. But 
this is an end which is most diffi- 
cult to attain. Out of a dozen 
attempts, an industrious lawyer or 
other mediator might be successful 
in one. A great obstacle is in the 
lack of cooperation by the parties 
themselves, as often as not by the 
very party seeking the reconcilia- 
tion. An example will serve to 
illustrate this point. 

Louise, who has been married to 
Henry for 12 years, asks Lawyer X 
to file suit for divorce. It appears 
that Henry is prone to failure in 
refusing “just another drink.” 
Lawyer X, who is not only consti- 
tutionally opposed to divorce but 
who also is interested in prevent- 
ing it, talks to Louise for half an 
hour and by a sort of cross-exam- 
ination elicits from her the admis- 
sion that she still loves Henry. 
From this admission, it is but a 
short step to persuade Louise to 
“try it once more.” 

Nothing more is heard of the 
case for six months. Then, it is 
Henry this time who solicits the 
aid of Lawyer X. Louise has left 
him and has asked Lawyer Y to 
revive the action. 
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“I came to you because you 
wouldn’t file suit for her in the first 
place,” says Henry. “I think you're 
a pretty swell fellow. Louise is 
very fond of you. She thinks it’s 
wonderful the way you've tried 
in ww 
“That isn’t getting us any- 
where,” growls Lawyer X. 

Henry is a little taken aback at 
this but quickly asks X to intercede 
for him. 

“Gladly,” X agrees. “I'll get her 
on the telephone now while you 
are here.” 

Louise, with a slight hint of sus- 
picion in her voice, consents to 
come to the lawyer’s office on the 
morrow. X then counsels Henry 
to be at a place where he can be 
reached by telephone at three 
o'clock the following afternoon. 

“If I can patch things up I'll 
want you to be able to come here 
on a moment’s notice,” he explains. 

“I won't leave my desk all day,” 
Henry promises eagerly. 

Louise arrives promptly at the 
appointed hour but tells Lawyer X 
this time that she no longer loves 
Henry. X talks to her gently for 
about 20 minutes and finally has 
her wavering just the slightest bit. 
He then explains the situation and 
mentions that Henry is waiting, 
very impatiently no doubt, to be 
telephoned. Louise willingly agrees 
to listen in on an extension while 


the lawyer calls him. Alas! a 
strange voice answers Henry’s 
phone. 

“Henry?” it says. “No, I don’t 
know where he is. He hasn’t been 
in all day.” 

Lawyer X clicks his handset back 
onto its base. 

“What a let-down!” he explains 
ruefully. 

Conditions are similar in almost 
all attempts at reconciliation. 

We ourselves next visit the office 
of Lawyer X, curious to have his 
opinion, based upon his legal ex- 
perience, as to the causes of such 
widespread marital wreckage and 
as to the remedy which might sal- 
vage something from this social 
flotsam, jetsam and lagan. Lawyer 
X is pleased because we have 
touched upon one of his fondest 
interests. Leaning back in his 
swivel-chair, he smiles his gratitude 
at us and begins. “There is only 
one principal cause of divorce— 
frivolous marriage. You will prob- 
ably ask me, and very naturally at 
that, what are the chief progeni- 
tors of these frivolous marriages. It 
is clear that there are two ready de- 
ductions: 1. Our divorce laws are 
too liberal. 2. People in general are 
not sufficiently impressed with the 
responsibilities of the marriage tie. 

“The common argument against 
the assertion that the laws are too 
liberal, is that the divorce statutes 
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are strict enough but that the mar- 
riage statutes are those that are lib- 
eral. The answer for this is that 
divorce laws are marriage laws. A 
young couple, for example, have 
known each other a month or two 
and wish to be married. The ob- 
jection that they do not know each 
other well enough is met by the 
answer that, if it doesn’t work, it 
can be easily dissolved. Stricter di- 
vorce laws are, therefore, one great 
answer to the question of how to 
make happier marriages because 
they impose the duty of previous 
reflection. 

“I think you will agree with me 
that the enlargement of limited de- 
crees should be abolished. Then, 


too, there should be no such thing 
as a ‘quasi consent decree.’ Per- 
haps the statutes should go into 
greater particularity in laying the 
grounds for divorce. Cruelty and 
desertion should be so exactly de- 
fined that judges need only fit the 
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facts to the law. A uniform na- 
tional divorce act might be of some 
help. Service by publication should 
be crossed off the statute books. 
Defenses to divorces ought to be 
made almost compulsory as in the 
cases of defenses to criminal indict- 
ments, but there should be no plea 
of guilty. 

“A remedy lies especially in the 
legal profession. The bar can ac- 
complish great things by discourag- 
ing divorce and by promoting re- 
conciliations. High-minded law- 
yers have been too timid of im- 
pressing their almost unique moral 
views upon the bar as a whole. Let 
them come out into the open. 

“Most of all, great alertness is de- 
sirable upon the part of the laity. 
Appropriate education and right 
living are the key to the domestic 
problem. The fault is in so relax- 
ing our divorce-laws that the cre- 
ation of definite mismatches be- 
comes too easy and too probable.” 
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Paul van Zeeland 


Condensed from Time 


Some _ weeks ago Premier van 
Zeeland of Belgium won world at- 
tention by his easy but spectacular 
election victory over the Rexist 
Leon Degrelle, self-appointed leader 
of Belgium’s Fascists. Now he takes 
the spotlight as a spokesman in the 
U. S. for European democracy. 

Most important thing to remem- 
ber about Paul van Zeeland (pro- 
nounced van Zayland) is that of 
all the Premiers of Europe he is 
the only one who is by profession 
and training a banker and an econ- 
omist. 

Forty-three years old and an 
ardent Catholic (he once sued and 
collected damages from a Belgium 
newsorgan that accused him of be- 
ing a Mason), Paul van Zeeland 
comes from an upper-class Belgian- 
family, took his law degree in 1914 
at swank University of Louvain, 
went immediately into the Army. 
Within a few months he had won 
the Croix de Guerre and become a 
German prisoner, interned at Sol- 
tau near Hannover. Released after 
the Armistice, he won a graduate 


scholarship to Princeton University. 


in 1920. Here, with no thought of 
politics as a career, he studied econ- 
omics under Professor Edwin Kem- 
merer, famed “currency doctor.” 
Frankly a grind, Paul van Zee- 


land’s extracurricular activities were 
limited to taking long walks in the 
country and pitching pennies at a 
crack in the sidewalk, but no roist- 
ering senior in a beer suit was ever 
more loyal to Old Nassau. Punctu- 
ally every year Paul van Zeeland 
sends cards to every instructor un- 
der whom he studied. In the au- 
tumn of 1934 when Paul van Zee- 
land and a Yale friend attended an 
important banking conference, the 
latter scribbled the just-arrived score 
of a football game on a card and 
slipped it to the former—Yale 7; 
Princeton 0. Back from van Zee- 
land came the rejoiner—“Belgian 
Cabinet: Princeton 2; Yale 0.” 
Cabinet Minister of Transport 
Vicomte Charles de Bus de 
Warnaffe was once a Princeton 
graduate student too. Mr. van Zee- 
land’s brother and his nephew both 
studied at Princeton. He has prom- 
ised that as soon as his elder son 
graduates from Louvain he shall 
study at Princeton. 

After Princeton, where he wrote 
his M. A. thesis on the U. S. Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Paul van Zee- 
land practiced law briefly, soon 
went to the Banque Nationale 
de Belgique, where he rose rapidly 
to secretary, director, vice governor. 
The switch from state banking, gen- 
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erally considered a government serv- 
ice, to active politics was painless. 
Paul van Zeeland was made Min- 
ister-without-Portfolio in the Cab- 
inet of Count Charles de Broque- 
ville in 1934, with the special job 
of deflating Belgium’s danger- 
ously inflated currency. Parliament 
would not accept many of the re- 
forms he suggested. Paul van Zee- 


land resigned in November, pulling 
the Broqueville Cabinet down with 
him. In March 1935, Paul van Zee- 
land became Premier of Belgium. 

Since then van Zeeland has been 
widely heralded as Belgium’s New 
Dealer. His financial reforms have 
gone through, unemployment has 
dropped and impoverished agricul- 
ture is now prosperous. 





SUCCESS 


Bishop Keough of Providence tells the story of the little 
child brought into the operating room of a big hospital. The 
doctor leaned over her and said, “Now don’t worry or be nervous, 
but I’m going to put you to sleep.” The child looked up from 
the operating table and said: “Well, if I am going to sleep, I 
have to say my prayers. I always say my prayers before I go to 
sleep.” Whereupon she knelt upon the operating table, blessed 
herself, and while everyone waited, she said her prayers. Then 
she calmly lay down and went to sleep under the ether. 


Days later, they realized that the operation had not been a 
success. The doctor stood over her bed and said, “Mary, some 
people would say that your operation was not a success. In one 
way, it isn’t. But in another way it is, I think. When you prayed 
that day in the operating room, something happened to me. That 
night I said my prayers for the first time in I don’t know how 
long. And this morning, I went to Holy Communion for the 
first time in 30 years. Your prayers before your operation did 
that for me.” 

Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
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Resurrection At Lourdes 


By LAURENCE P. LYNCH, M.Sc. 


Condensed from The Redemptorist Record 


Doctors may differ, but if there 
was one thing on which all con- 
cerned were agreed, it was that in 
1923 Jack Traynor was incurable. 
Yet when I saw him in Lourdes 
last July he was the picture of 
health. A huge man, he comes to 
Lourdes each year now, lending 
his strength to aid the sick among 
whom he himself had been num- 
bered. When he set out dying on 
his pilgrimage thirteen years ago, 
he was a helpless paralytic and 
epileptic. All he had was faith in 
Lourdes. 

Today he is a hard-working coal- 
merchant and since 1923 has not re- 
quired medical attention. Allto- 
gether his cure is one of the most 
remarkable that has ever happened 
at Lourdes. 

For a week previous to the arrival 
of the Liverpool pilgrimage which 
followed the Barcelona pilgrimage 
last year, I had been hearing of 
Monsieur Traynor at my _ hotel, 
where he also was to stay. I was 
thrilled by the prospect of meeting 
him. Often I had imagined my- 
self meeting some person who had 
been cured. If one were to speak 
to the man sick of the palsy, or the 
son of the widow of Naim, what 
questions would one ask? And 


here was a man similarly favoured 
by heaven coming to stay under 
the same roof as myself. 

The following is a summarized 
account of his cure, translated from 
a popular work entitled The Cures 
of Lourdes, by Dr. Vallet and Dr. 
Dubuch, the former being Presi- 
dent of the Medical Bureau of 
Lourdes. It is one of the regu- 
lations of this Bureau that all in- 
valids seeking admission into the 
Hospitals should furnish a medical 
certificate giving the history and 
condition of the case; so that if a 
cure is later claimed, the doctors 
there may have the fullest evidence 
before proclaiming a miracle should © 
the facts so warrant it. This was 
done in Jack Traynor’s case. 

A soldier in the Naval Brigade 
of the Royal British Marines, Jack 
Traynor was wounded in the head 
by shrapnel on the 8th of October, 
1914, near Antwerp. Operated on 
at Deal he rejoined his battalion 
in January, 1915. On February 
10th, in Egypt, he was struck by a 
bullet in the right knee. On May 
8th in a bayonet charge he re- 
ceived three grave wounds. Hit by 
three machine-gun bullets, he had 
his right arm penetrated by one 
bullet which went through his arm- 
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pit and came out under his collar 
bone. The other two bullets crossed 
his chest from side to side: An op- 
eration several days later showed 
that the first bullet had severed 
the large nerves essential to the 
functioning of the right arm and 
paralyzed it. On board the hospital 
ship Carmania Traynor was seized 
with copious spitting of blood on 
account of his chest wound. At 
Alexandria he was operated on by 
Sir Frederick Treves, in an un- 
successful effort to seam together 
the severed nerves. On the way 
home, on board the hospital ship 
Gurka, Major Ross made a second 
unsuccessful operation on the nerves. 
During the voyage the sick man 
had an epileptic attack in conse- 
quence of the head wound received 
in 1914. On the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1915 he was operated on at 
the Royal Marines Hospital, Has- 
lar, again unsuccessfully. In No- 
vember Traynor was advised to 
have his arm amputated, Surgeon 
General Davies presiding over the 
Advisory Council. He refused to 
part with his arm. He was dis- 
charged from service on the 5th 
of August, 1916 and with an 80% 
disablement pension to be increased 
to 100% in September, 1917. 

Drs. Warrington and Nelson, 
nerve specialists of Liverpool, 
brought him to Surgeon McMurray 
who performed a fourth and un- 


successful operation on the nerves, 
on the 27th of November, 1916. 
From 1917 onwards the epileptic 
attacks became so frequent that he 
had to spend ten months in an epil- 
eptic institution, Mendell Home at 
Bromborough. He came back to the 
Liverpool Northern Hospital where 
paralysis of the lower limbs con- 
fined him permanently to bed. As 
the epileptic attacks became more 
frequent he was transferred to 
Knotty Ash Hospital. 

In April, 1920, Dr. Monsarrat 
operated on his head in a vain at- 
tempt to relieve the epilepsy and 
perhaps the paralysis of his legs. 
A hole was cut in the skull near 
the right temple. 

Sent away from Springfields, as 
a hopeless case, he was allowed the 
services of a paid attendant. His 
epileptic attacks became more nu- 
merous and more violent: once he 
remained for 12 hours in this state. 
He was to enter Mosseley Hill 
Hospice for Incurables on the 24th 
of July, 1923. 

On the 22nd of July, 1923 he 
arrived in Lourdes. It was a human 
wreck that they deposited at the 
Aisle. Three of his limbs were 
paralyzed. The nerves of the right 
arm were quite severed, his hand 
was lifeless and swinging, and 
shrivelled up like a claw. From 
shoulder to hand was a skeleton, 
as also was the right side of the 
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chest. Owing to the injury to the 
brain he was unable to control 
any part or function of his body 
save his left arm. In the skull 
near the right temple a hole over 
one inch wide through the full 
thickness of the bone, exposed the 
brain, the pulsations of which could 
be felt with the fingers. Further 
terrible epileptic fits, due to his 
head wound, took hold of him 
suddenly and he would fall un- 
conscious. Then frightful convul- 
sions seized him and he would be 
flung out of bed if no one came 
to his assistance. His face violently 
distorted became reddish purple, 
his eyes rolled back, foam appeared 
on his lips, his jaw contracted and 
his breath came noisy and panting. 
On coming out of this tragic state 
he would be limp, his body black 
and blue and his lips showing the 
marks of biting. When last these 
fits occurred they were three times 
a day. 

On the 25th of July, 1923 John 
Traynor, lying on a stretcher at 
the Procession, felt, at the Blessing 
of the Blessed Sacrament an im- 
mense well-being take possession of 


him. His whole organism revived. - 


He could walk! The doctors ex- 
amined him soon afterwards and 
declared that he had recovered the 
use of his legs and walked with 
difficulty like one who had been 
a long time in bed. The result of 


August 


a second medical examination, 
made two days afterwards, was an- 
nounced in the following terms: 

“We examined Traynor again on 
the morning of the 27th of July 
and we haye found: 

1. That he can walk perfectly. 

2. That he has recovered the feel- 
ing in his lower limbs. 

3. That he has recovered the use 
and function of his right arm. 

4. That the opening in his skull 
has decreased much in width: no 
pulsation can be felt. No epileptic 
attacks.” 

In 1926 they examined him again 
and found that his cure was per- 
manent. “His right arm which was 
like a skeleton has recovered all 
its muscles. The hole near his 
temple has completely disappeared. 
He had a certificate from Dr. Mc- 
Connell of Liverpool attesting that 
he had not had an epileptic attack 
since 1923.” 

Continuing their account Dr. 
Vallet and Dr. Debuch say: “It is 
known that when the important 
nerves have been severed, if their 
regeneration has not been effected 
(after the most successful operation 
this would take at least a year) 
they contract rapidly and become 
dried up as it were, and certain 
parts mortify and disappear. In Mr. 
Traynor’s case, for the cure of his 
paralyzed arm new parts had to 
be created and seamed together. All 
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these things were done simultane- 
ously and instantaneously. At the 
same time occurred the instant re- 
pair of the brain injuries as is 
proved by the sudden and definite 
disappearance of the paralysis of 
both legs and of the epileptic at- 
tacks. Finally a third work was 
effected which closed the orifice in 
the brain box. It is a real resur- 
rection which the beneficiary at- 
tributes to the power of God and 
the merciful intercession of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. The mode of 
production of this prodigious cure 
is absolutely outside and beyond 
the forces of nature.” 

Naturally I asked Mr. Traynor 
very many questions when I met 
him. 

“I believe I was the worst case 
in Lourdes,” he told me. “I know 
I was a nuisance to everybody. 
When I made up my mind to go 
to Lourdes they thought I was 
silly. The doctors didn’t want me 
to go. We were poor and to get 
the money for the ticket we pawned 
my wife’s wedding ring. They tell 
me I had 60 fits on the journey. 
They stopped the train three times 
in France to find a hospital to put 
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me in. I arrived in Lourdes cov- 
ered with dust and blood. 

“I had a hemorrhage on the 
way from the baths to the Pro- 
cession of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment and fell in a fit on the ground. 
When I was brought up to the 
square I was covered with dirt and 
blood. 

“It all happened in five minutes. 
My right arm went up in the air, 
and I stood up, feeling as if eight 
years had been lifted from me. 
People gathered round me, telling 
me not to be excited. I wasn’t ex- 
cited—they were. That evening I 
ran out of the ward, past the doc- 
tor, and down to the Grotto. The 
crowds gathered round and I had to 
be brought back. At the statue of 
our Lady I knelt and promised that 
I would never smoke again. It 
was the biggest promise I could 
make. For eight years I’d been 
“drinking” cigarettes. They were 
my only solace.” 

Jack Traynor is a challenge to 
modern scientific indifference, one 
example out of thousands provided 
by Lourdes—Lourdes which con- 
founds the proud, gives strength to 
the humble, courage to the sick. 


IMMOVABLE OBJECT 


Whenever a theory comes into conflict with a fact, there is but one thing to do: 
we cannot change the fact, as most of us prefer, so we must change the theory. 


W. Bourke Cochran. 








Social Justice or Communism 
By GEORGE JOHNSON Ph.D., LL.D. 


Condensed from Catholic Action 


Words mean different things to 
different people. We find it diffi- 
cult to get any place with certain 
controversies for the simple reason 
that while we are talking about the 
same thing, each of us means some- 
thing else. 

If Catholics would bear this fact 
in mind, I believe they would be 
less dismayed at the lack of any 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic re- 
sponse on the part of their fellow 
citizens at large to the battle cry 
they have raised against Commun- 
ism. 

Grant as much as you please to 


the super-cleverness of organized 
propaganda, believe if you will in 
the existence of a highly organized 
machine to spread the doctrines of 
Marxism, the mystery of apathy to 


the Church’s crusade is not ex- 
plained. 

The fact of the matter is that 
they do not know what we are talk- 
ing about. This is a controversy 
about fundamentals, and in this 
country we have not been in the 


habit of talking about fundamentals. 


Catholics recognize Communism 
for what it is—not just another 
economic or social theory, but a 
heresy. It is just another word for 
atheism. “According to this doc- 


trine,” says the Holy Father, “there 
is in the world only one reality, 
matter, the blind forces of which 
evolve into plant, animal and man. 
Even human society is nothing but 
a phenomenon and form of matter, 
evolving in the same way. By a 
law of inexorable necessity and 
through a perpetual conflict of 
forces, matter moves towards the 
final synthesis of a classless society. 
In such a doctrine, as is evident, 
there is no room for the idea of 
God; there is no difference between 
matter and spirit, between soul and 
body; there is neither survival of 
the soul after death nor any hope 
in a future life.” 

Whatever Communism creates is 
just so much machinery for elimin- 
ating God from human society. It 
is because the Church has the 
supreme responsibility of realizing 
the purpose of her Divine Founder, 
that she has declared war on Com- 
munism. 

We Catholics understand this be- 
cause we know from experience 
what religion means. What we are 
liable to overlook is the fact that 
for millions of our fellow men re- 
ligion has no meaning. Its decline 
as an organized force in this coun- 
try is an appalling fact. I am not 
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saying that the American people 
are irreligious; but I am saying that 
they do not go to church, which 
means that in a generation or two 
they will become irreligious. There 
is just enough religion left in our 
midst to save us from missing it 
and to prevent us from taking very 
seriously the warning of those who 
realize how perilous is its tenure. 

The Holy Father reminds us in 
one great enclyclical after another 
of our obligation to labor for 
social justice. He emphasizes the 
fact that this must always be one 
of the great objectives of Catholic 
Action. Now, social justice cannot 
be established by taking the present 
social order as it is and applying a 
veneer of external reform. Social 
justice can be the result of nothing 
short of reconstructing the social 
order. It is not, then, a matter of 
eliminating certain abuses. It re- 
quires the extirpation of the roots 
of these abuses. Catholicism and 
Communism have this in common, 
that they see no hope in maintain- 
ing the status quo. Both see certain 
fundamental defects in modern soci- 
ety that inevitably make for the 
enrichment of the few and the en- 
slavement of the many, for the de- 
velopment of economic power with- 
out a social conscience. Catholi- 
cism and Communism part com- 
pany in the first place in their an- 
swer to the question: What is 


wrong with modern industrial civ- 
ilization? and in the second place 
in their answer to the question: 
What are we going to do about it? 

We speak a language that the 
world has refused to listen to for 
the past 400 years and whose mean- 
ing as a consequence it cannot com- 
prehend. The enemies of the 
Church are past masters in the art 
of calling names and they prevent 
us from getting a hearing by hissing 
such words as “medieval,” “scho- 
lastic,” “supernatural,” and the like. 
Noble words, all of these, and rich 
in connotation for human welfare. 
However, for great masses of people 
chis connotation has been distorted. 
If you say “medieval,” they remem- 
ber that they learned that there was 
a time when popes and ecclesi- 
astics ground the masses underfoot. 
If you say “scholastic,” they remem- 
ber the story someone told them of 
lazy, dissolute monks arguing in- 
terminably as to the number of 
angels that can stand on the point 
of a pin, while the interests of hu- 
manity were neglected. If you say 
“supernatural,” they recall that they 
learned there was a time when the 
Church enslaved the people by 
means of some black magic. 

It would seem then that our cam- 
paign for social justice and against 
Communism must begin at the be- 
ginning. Our conclusions are ac- 
ceptable only on the basis of our 
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premises, and our premises are not 
understood. We must begin by tell- 
ing the world anew all that it has 
forgotten about God and Jesus 
Christ, whom He has sent. It has 
been said a thousand times that the 
solution of every human difficulty 
can be found in the penny cate- 
chism. But outside of Catholic cir- 
cles the catechism and its contents 
have long since fallen into disuse, 
to say nothing of disrepute, and it 
is not easy to reestablish it. 

We cannot remind ourselves too 
often that in the fight we are wag- 
ing for the reconstruction of the 
social order on the sound basis of 
Christian principles, we stand vir 
tually alone. There are no allies 
upon whom we can depend; as a 
matter of fact we entangle ourselves 
in alliances at our peril. There are, 
to be sure, no end of defenders of 
the status quo. The present system 
has been good to them and they re- 
gard any talk of change as a threat 
to their vested interests. These are 
the kind of people who strive to 
flatter us by speaking of the Church 
as a great conservative power, al- 
ways arrayed on the side of the 
law and order, standing four square 
against the forces of revolution. If 
we allow ourselves to become tarred 
with this particular stick, the poor 
are not going to listen to the Gospel 
we have been appointed to preach 
to them. 


Were it not for the fact that this 
class of people is so blindly intransi- 
gent, Communism would not be 
the power that it is today, for Com- 
munism is a reaction to ruthless 
Capitalism. As Communism be- 
comes stronger, it in turn is reacted 
against and in this instance, the 
most notable reaction is Fascism. 
But Fascism is not a Christian so- 
lution of the social problem. The 
Church of Christ cannot prosper 
long under any system that forces 
her to render to Caesar any of the 
things that are God’s. 

Frequently we ask ourselves, 
could we not do more in the way 
of cooperation with other religious 
denominations? Could they not be 
brought to view the Communistic 
peril as we do and join in our 
crusade? Again, I think the an- 
swer is in the negative. Witness the 
behavior of the Federal Council of 
Churches during the recent fight 
the Catholic people of Ohio wageci 
against the injustice of being forced 
to contribute to the education of 
other people’s children at the ex- 
pense of the religious education of 
their own. 

So we stand alone. This should 
not discourage us, for after all we 
are not alone; there is One who is 
with us all days even to the con- 
summation of the world. Truth 
must eventually prevail. We have 
the might of God on our side. How- 
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ever, let us not forget that His 
might is made perfect in our in- 
firmity. It would be folly to lose 
time bewailing the fact that the 
world will not listen to us. It is 
up to us to see to it that the, world 
cannot help but hear us. 

The most effective way of getting 
attention in this world is to be 
different. By virtue of our calling 
as Christians we are different. It 
is up to us to make this difference 
stand forth. For years, I have been 
maintaining the thesis with regard 
to Catholic education, that if it is 
no different, or only different in 
accidentals from secular education, 
there is no sufficient reason for its 
existence. It was because the early 
Christians were different that pagan 
Rome became interested in them. 
That interest involved them in one 
bloody persecution after another, 
but it also won the converts that 
were responsible for the final tri- 
umph of the Cross. 

What is true of our schools is 
even as true of our other means of 
education. It is particularly true of 
the Catholic press. It should be 
different, with all the holy differ- 
ence that distinguishes Christ from 
the world. If we are to convince 
men of the evil that lives in Com- 
munism, we must at the same time 
convince them of the good that lives 
in Catholicism. They must see that 
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humanity cannot spare the things 
that Communism would destroy. 

The outstanding attribute of 
everything that we do by way of 
propagating the Truth should be 
excellence. We simply cannot af- 
ford to be second rate in anything. 
By this I do not mean that we 
should be esoteric and lose the com- 
mon touch. The excellence of 
Christ’s mission did not separate 
Him from the least of His brethren. 
But I do mean that the tone of 
everything that we do, be it in the 
classroom, in the editorial chair, on 
the radio, should be distinguished 
and fine. We can reach the masses 
without incurring the contempt of 
the classes; we can impress the 
classes without talking over the 
heads of the masses. Christ did. 

The fact that we are different 
and that this difference exhibits the 
characteristics of excellence, should, 
with the grace of God, win for us 
a public. We are then in a position 
to teach. Our task it is in the name 
of Christian social justice, which is 
only another way of saying in the 
name of human happiness, to strive 
to dissipate the clouds of confusion 
that are darkening men’s minds, 
to reveal anew the true meaning of 
words that have lost their meaning, 
to labor unto the gathering up in 
Christ of the things that have been 
scattered. 














(Catholic Books of (urrent Interest 


Michel, Dom Virgil, O. S. B. Christian Social Reconstruction. Milwaukee, 
Bruce. $1.35. 

A sound analysis of the fundamental principles of of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno applied to such social problems as social justice, private 
ownership, wages and labor and the cooperative order. The book is 
written in popular style to serve as a practical guide for the layman. 

° 
Herbst, Rev. Winfrid, S. D. S. Readings and Reflections on the Gospels. 
N. Y.; Pustet. $2.50. 

A brief explanation of the Gospels for each Sunday and holyday 
of the Church year. Although primarily intended to give the laity a 
broader knowledge of the New Testament, it is an excellent handbook 
for the priest in preparing the Sunday homily. 

e 
Bowen, Lieut.-Col. F. J. Father Constant Lievens, S. J. St. Louis; 
Herder. $1.25. 

An inspiring story of the missionary work of the Apostle of Chota- 
Nagpur in India. Sometimes called the greatest missionary since St. 
Francis, he is credited with thousands of conversions from 1885-1895. 

e 
Bloy, Leon. Letters to His Fiancee. N. Y.; Sheed. $1.50. 

These charming letters, written from 1889-1890, reflect the extrava- 
gant philosophy of life which the French literary genius acquired after his 
conversion from agnosticism to ardent Catholicism. 

Clayton, Joseph. Luther and His Work. Milwaukee, Bruce. $2.50. 

After many years of research, the author has penned a vivid impar- 
tial biography of the founder of Protestantism in which is incorporated an 
accurate review of events involved in the struggle in Germany and 
Switzerland during his lifetime and immediately following his death. 


Beach, S. H. A Cardinal of the Medici. N. Y.; Macmillan. $3.00. 

The author, thoroughly familiar with the culture and art of Italy 
after many years residence there, has woven an excellent picture of the 
Italian Renaissance around the hero, Cardinal Ippolito. Leo and Clement, 
Michaelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Pietro Bembo, and Castiglione are included. 


® 
Mullen, P. Hero Breed. N. Y.; McBride. $2.50. 
The constant struggle of the fishermen of Aran to obtain a liveli- 


hood is the theme of the powerful, fast-moving romance told by a native. 
The author was the assistant director of the motion picture Man of Aran. 








Catholic In Interest 
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I picked up my first copy of the Catholic Digest at a rail- 
road newsstand. Frankly, I opened it with some misgivings: a 
magazine like that could so easily be disappointing. 


An editor with a narrow outlook would turn out an inferior 
Digest; one with a mind too occupied with practical affairs to 
give space enough to artistic articles or another so sensitively 
artistic as not to give sufficient space to articles on practical 
matters, would turn out a Digest of limited appeal. 


It seemed almost too much to hope that this unheralded, 
unadvertised book would be edited with just the precise sense of 
proportion that would insure an encompassing Catholic appeal. 


But as I read over the articles, my misgivings were dispelled, 
for here was not only Catholicity of doctrine but catholicity of 
taste and interest. 


The editors’ ultimate idea is to provide a complete survey 
of the entire Catholic press, drawing upon French, German, 
Italian, Belgian, and Dutch Catholic papers as well as those pub- 
lished in English speaking countries, and to take from non-Cath- 
olic publications whatever is Catholic in background and attitude. 


There is a place for the Digest and it deserves to prosper. 


Josephine MacDonald in Columbia (June, 1937). 
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I am glad to learn that THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
enjeys an encouraging sale on the newsstands of the 
United States and Canada. It is the only Catholic 
Magazine to achieve national circulation in this 
manner, 
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THE CATHOLIC DIGEST deserves the prom- 
inent place given to it by many newsstands. Let 
Catholics push it by having their friends look for it 
and by reading it. 


Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D. 
Bishop of Oklahoma. 
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